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Preface 

by 
James  Jennings 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  part  of  the  publication 
of  this  special  issue  on  blacks  in  the  U.S.  military.  Blacks 
in  America  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  all  of  the  wars 
involving  the  U.S.  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
struggled  for  social  and  racial  justice  at  home. 
Unfortunately,  pervasive  myths  about  the  military 
sacrifices  and  valor  of  blacks  in  this  country  continue  to 
be  held  by  many  Americans.  It  is  also  sad  that  too  many 
blacks  find  that  the  military  may  be  the  only  channel 
available  to  them  for  the  realization  of  social  and 
economic  mobility.  The  articles  in  this  special 
commemorative  issue  eloquently  and  effectively  describe 
various  facets  of  the  black  military  experience  in  the  U.S. 
Collectively  these  articles  serve  to  dispel  erroneous 
information  and  misconceptions  about  the  experiences  of 
blacks  in  the  military.  This  effort  represents  a 
collaborative  venture  between  the  William  Monroe  Trotter 
Institute  and  the  William  Joiner  Center  for  the  Study  of 
War  and  Social  Consequences  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Kevin  Bowen  and  David  Hunt 
of  the  William  Joiner  Center  initiated  this  idea  and  the 
plan  for  this  collaboration.  My  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  both  institutes  who  made  this  publication 
possible,  and  my  congratulations  to  the  William  Joiner 
Center  for  the  Study  of  War  and  Social  Consequences  on 
their  tenth  anniversary. 


James  Jennings  is  director  of  the  William  Monroe  Trotter 
Institute. 
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Introduction 

by 
William  King,  guest  editor 


Bloods.  Brothers.  The  Griot.  Vietnam  Blues.  Black 
Bitches  Dancing  With  Charlie.  These  titles,  and  numerous 
articles,  essays,  poems,  government  reports,  films,  and 
related  items,  describe  and  detail  various  aspects  of  the 
black  experience  of  the  American  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
situation  on  the  homefront  during  that  conflict,  and  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  to  black  veterans  upon  their 
return  to  the  "world"  in  the  postwar  years.  That  only 
selected  aspects  of  that  experience  are  covered  arises  from 
the  fact  that  blacks  were  not  nearly  as  prolific  in 
recapitulating  their  tours  of  duty,  forcing  us  to  get  at  that 
information  indirectly.  In  this  special  issue  of  the  Trotter 
Review,  that  story  is  continued. 

In  his  1972  book,  The  Challenge  of  Blackness,  Lerone 
Bennett,  Jr.,  observed  that  black  people  live  in  a  different 
time  and  a  different  reality  than  do  white  people.  This 
difference  arises  in  part  because,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
historical  experiences  in  the  United  States,  and  white 
economic,  political,  social,  and  psychological  "control"  of 
"American"  culture,  black  people  have  been  relegated  to 
the  periphery  of  the  society.  Too,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  been  devalued  as  a  group,  many  of  their 
contributions — music,  art,  literature,  inventions,  and 
thought — have  been  adopted  by  the  societal  culture  often 
without  attribution.  If  we  are  to  progress,  it  is  clear  that 
we  will  need  all  of  the  talents  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
nation.  No  one  can  be  excluded  because  of  their  race, 
gender,  sexual  orientation,  place  of  origin,  religion,  or 
whatever. 

In  the  articles  which  follow,  the  careful  reader  will  find 
reports  and  suggestions  that  upon  further  consideration 
have  the  potential  for  reconstructing  reality  broadly 
conceived,  and  perhaps  a  hint  or  three  for  exploration 
along  a  different  line  than  has  been  previously  pursued. 

These  articles  begin  with  an  historical  overview  of  the 
black  military  experience  by  Harold  Horton.  The  intent  of 
his  essay  is  to  provide  a  context  for  those  that  follow.  The 
crucial  item  he  brings  out  is  that  from  its  earliest  days, 
there  have  been  black  troops  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  even  though  their  status  as  men  under  arms 
has  often  conflicted  with  their  status  in  the  larger  society. 
In  another  essay,  Liz  Allen,  a  former  army  nurse  in 
Vietnam,  speaks  of  her  loneliness,  her  alienation,  her 
attempts  to  secure  a  sense  of  belonging  that  might 
accommodate  her  difference  as  she  patched  up  the 
wounds  of  war.  Here  again,  we  see  the  kinds  of  conflict — 
personal,  social,  and  related — affected  by  the  differential 
status  of  black  people  in  a  white  society.  The  poem  by 
Etheridge  Knight  and  the  discussion  of  his  work  by  Yusef 
Komunyakaa  address  the  issue  of  how  our  experiences 
shape  our  perceptions  of  the  world  around  us.  For  too 
long,  we  have  been  told  that  seeing  is  believing.  What 


these  items  and  the  titles  listed  above  help  us  to  realize  is 
that  believing  is  seeing;  that  truth  is  more  a  function  of  the 
belief  systems  we  embrace  than  it  is  some  absolutist  ideal. 

The  articles  by  Ron  Armstead  and  Erwin  Parson  ask  us 
to  examine  in  a  more  practical  way  the  consequences  of 
the  military  and  war  experience  and  how  those 
experiences  might  be  used  to  impact  upon  specific 
situations  at  the  community  level.  In  Armstead's  case,  the 
issue  is  housing.  In  Parson's  case,  the  issue  is  mitigation 
of  violence  in  the  inner  city  and  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  that  follows  in  its  wake. 

Finally,  there  is  the  piece  by  Jacqueline  Howard- 
Matthews,  who  asks  us  to  consider  what  it  is  we  have 
learned  by  focusing  on  the  recently  concluded  conflict  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  statistics  tell  us  that  some  one-third 
of  the  forces  sent  there  were  black  men  and  women.  Yes, 
the  military  is  a  total  institution.  But  as  we  learned  in 
Vietnam,  even  total  institutions  have  a  way  of  being 
affected  by  those  whose  presence  was  not  planned  for  at 
the  outset. 


William  King  is  associate  professor  and  coordinator  of  the 
Afroamerican  Studies  Program  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder. 


A  Salute  to 
African  Americans 

Who  Served 

in  the  United  States 

Armed  Forces 

by 
Harold  Horton 

African  Americans  have  volunteered  to  participate  in 
every  war  or  conflict  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged.  This  is  true  despite  their  ancestors  having  been 
slaves  for  244  years  of  America's  history. 

From  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  Vietnam  War, 
African  Americans  have  demanded  the  right  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  armed  services  and,  in  several  instances, 
they  have  made  the  difference  between  victory  or  defeat 
for  American  troops.  Throughout  this  history,  African 
Americans  were  ever  cognizant  of  the  dual  freedoms — 
their  own  personal  freedom  as  well  as  the  nation's — for 
which  they  so  bravely  fought  and  gave  their  lives.  They 
long  held  onto  the  hope  that  they  would  be  granted  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  if  they  proved  their  loyalty  to 
their  country  in  war. 

Indeed,  in  addition  to  fighting  the  enemies  of  America, 
African  Americans  in  the  armed  services  have 
simultaneously  battled  their  own  "second-class  station" 
within  the  ranks  of  the  military.  In  this  battle  they  have 
seen  numerous  victories,  including  President  Truman's 
Executive  Order  No.  9981.  Issued  in  1948,  this  pivotal 
order  created  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services  in 
addition  to  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
(FEPC),  which  were  intended  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  in  the  armed  services  and  in  federal 
employment. 

The  Revolutionary  War 

Although  skirmishes  often  erupted  between  the  British 
troops  and  black  and  white  patriots  in  Boston  during  the 
colonial  era,  they  reached  a  peak  during  the  winter  of 
1770.  Crispus  Attucks,  a  Massachusetts  native  who  had 
escaped  from  slavery,  was  shot  and  killed  in  one  such 
skirmish  on  March  5,  1770.  While  almost  five  years 
passed  between  the  Boston  Massacre  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  many  consider  Attucks  to  be  the 
first  martyr  of  the  struggle  for  American  independence. 
Some  historians  have  even  credited  John  Adams  with 
stating  that  the  foundation  of  American  independence  was 
laid  on  the  night  that  Attucks  was  killed.  As  a  special 
tribute  on  the  occasion  of  a  monument  being  erected  in 
Attucks's  memory  118  years  later,  in  1888,  the  poet  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  wrote  the  following  poem: 


And  honor  to  Crispus  Attucks,  who 

was  leader  of  voice  that  day: 
The  first  to  defy,  and  the  first  to  die, 

with  Maverick,  Carr  and  Gray. 
Call  it  riot  or  revolution,  or  mob  or 

crowd  as  you  may, 
Such  deaths  have  been  seed  of  nations, 

such  lives  shall  be  honored  for  ay. 

(Bennett,  61) 

African-American  soldiers  fought  in  virtually  every 
major  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  While  official 
policy  on  the  enlistment  of  black  men  fluctuated,  it 
became  apparent  after  Valley  Forge  that  every  able-bodied 
man  —  black  or  white,  slave  or  free  —  was  needed  in  the 
Continental  army.  By  almost  all  accounts  black  soldiers 
were  among  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  the  Revolution; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  war  some  five  thousand  blacks, 
slaves  and  free  men,  had  served  in  defense  of  American 
liberty  (Quarles,  56-61). 

The  Civil  War 

In  the  Civil  War,  African  Americans  were  not  granted 
permission  to  serve  in  the  Union  army  until  1862,  and 
even  then  they  served  in  segregated  units  that  were 
referred  to  as  the  "United  States  Colored  Troops" 
(Franklin,  287).  The  victory  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War 
brought  about  freedom  for  the  slaves  as  declared  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  but,  despite  their  loyal  service 
in  the  war,  African  Americans  were  still  not  granted  the 
same  civil  rights,  education,  or  employment  opportunities 
as  whites. 

Blacks  were  turned  away  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Civil  War  because  it  was  believed  that  permitting  them  to 


fight  would  give  them  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  white 
soldiers.  Blacks  were  also  considered  incapable  of 
fighting  in  war,  even  though  they  had  successfully 
participated  in  previous  wars  fought  by  the  United  Stales 
As  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  explained,  "Negroes  on  the  whole 
were  considered  cowards  and  inferior  beings  whose  very 
presence  in  America  was  [considered  to  be  most] 
unfortunate"  (Du  Bois,  56). 

A  total  of  215,000  African  Americans  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  Historian  Carter  G.  Woodson  estimates  that 
"Negroes  held  altogether  seventy-five  commissions  in  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War."  Black  troops  fought  in  combat 
in  every  major  battle  and  suffered  significantly  higher 
casualty  rates  than  did  white  troops.  It  is  estimated  that 
black  troops  suffered  68,000  casualties  (Woodson,  374). 

Surprisingly,  blacks  also  served  in  the  Confederate 
army.  While  many  in  the  South  feared  that  if  blacks  were 
armed  they  would  rebel,  the  Confederacy  also  faced  the 
prospect  of  runaway  slaves  joining  the  Union  army.  Often, 
Confederate  troops  utilized  blacks  as  cooks  and  for  other 
such  menial  tasks.  Some  affluent  Confederate  soldiers 
even  took  their  slaves  as  body  servants  to  war  with  them. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Confederate  Senate 
enacted  a  bill  calling  for  the  enlistment  of  200,000  black 
troops  who  were  promised  their  freedom  if  they  remained 
loyal  throughout  the  war  (McPherson,  IX-X). 

Without  question,  the  role  of  the  black  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War  has  been  diminished.  One  historian  of  the  period, 
however,  has  summarized  the  participation  of  African 
Americans  in  that  struggle  as  follows:  "Without  their  help, 
the  North  could  not  have  won  the  war  as  soon  as  it  did,  and 
perhaps  it  could  not  have  won  at  all.  The  Negro  was  crucial 
to  the  whole  Union  effort"  (McPherson,  IX-X). 

The  Spanish-American  War 

When  the  United  States  went  to  war  with  Spain  in  1 898 
many  blacks  volunteered  to  fight.  In  order  for  them  to  be 
able  to  serve  in  the  army,  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  formation  of  ten  colored  regiments. 
However,  African  Americans  resented  the  War 
Department's  stipulation  that  officers  above  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  be  white.  Hence,  rather  than  join  the 
national  regiments,  most  African-American  soldiers  chose 
to  serve  in  the  troops  recruited  by  the  individual  states, 
which  did  not  ban  black  officers  (except  in  Alabama). 
Each  of  the  eight  states  recruited  a  regiment  that  was 
either  wholly  or  partially  black. 

Frank  Knox,  a  white  soldier  who  fought  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  joined  a  troop  of  the 
Tenth  Calvary,  colored,  and  for  a  time  fought  with  them 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  in  justice  to  the  colored  race  I 
must  say  I  never  saw  braver  men  anywhere"  (Quarles,  178). 

World  War  I 

While  the  First  World  War  was  ostensibly  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  it  seems  that  it  was 
not  fought  to  make  America,  or  the  world,  a  safe  place  for 
blacks.  There  was  still  no  place  in  or  out  of  the  armed 


services  tor  black  Americans 

Black  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  m  World  War  I 

were  repeatedly  humiliated  by  white  officers,  man)  of 

whom  addressed  them  as  "coons"  or  "niggers."  Black 
soldiers  were  often  forced  into  labor  battalions  or 
assigned  to  menial  duties  as  orderlies.  In  France,  some 
white  soldiers  spent  so  much  time  trying  to  inoculate 
French  people  with  their  social  prejudices  that  black 
leaders  commented  that  the  white  American  (ought  more 
valiantly  against  blacks  than  against  the  Germans 
(Bennett,  348). 

Blacks,  however,  continued  to  enthusiasticall) 
volunteer  to  serve  in  the  armed  services,  and  they  played  a 
significant  role  in  World  War  I.  According  to  official 
records,  approximately  37(),(MK)  black  soldiers  and  1.4(H) 
black  commissioned  officers  served  in  the  armed  forces 
during  the  First  World  War.  Four  of  the  outstanding 
American  units  were  composed  entirely  of  black  enlisted 
men:  the  369th,  370th,  371st,  and  372nd.  With  the 
exception  of  the  370th,  each  of  these  units  received  croix 
de  guerre  for  valor.  The  370th  received  distinction  for  its 
battles  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  369th,  the  old  Fifteenth 
Regiment  of  New  York,  was  the  first  allied  unit  to  reach 
the  Rhine.  Although  this  unit  was  under  fire  for  191  days, 
it  never  lost  a  foot  of  ground,  a  trench,  or  a  single  soldier 
through  capture.  No  less  courageous  was  the  370th 
regiment,  the  old  Eighth  Regiment  of  Illinois,  which  was 
commanded  almost  entirely  by  black  officers  and  fought 
the  last  battles  of  the  war.  The  first  American  soldiers  to  be 
decorated  for  bravery  in  France  during  World  War  I  were 
African  Americans:  Henry  Johnson  and  Needham  Roberts 
of  the  369th  Infantry  Regiment  (Bennett,  346-48). 

World  War  II 

Throughout  the  1930s,  civil  rights  leaders  consistently 
brought  the  second-class  status  of  black  Americans  to  the 
attention  of  leaders  in  America.  With  the  threat  of  another 
war  facing  Americans,  black  leaders  began  to  petition  the 
government  for  change.  Asa  Philip  Randolph,  the 
founding  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  who  had  established  local  councils  in  cities  across 
the  country  and  pursued  a  direct-action  campaign  using 
the  mass  appeal  of  freedom  songs  and  mass  meetings, 
informed  President  Roosevelt  that  he  was  going  to  lead  a 
march  on  Washington  unless  something  was  done 
immediately  regarding  the  plight  and  condition  of  black 
Americans.  On  June  25,  1941,  President  Roosevelt  signed 
Executive  Order  8802  banning  discrimination  in  war 
industries  and  apprenticeship  programs.  This  executive 
order,  the  first  on  race  relations  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  significantly  changed  the  climate  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle  (Bennett,  367). 

During  the  course  of  World  War  II  a  total  1,154,720 
blacks  were  inducted  or  drafted  into  the  American  armed 
services.  As  of  August  1945  official  records  listed  over 
7,700  black  commissioned  officers.  Three  all-black  units 
were  awarded  the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation:  the  969th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  the  614th  Tank  Destroyer 


Battalion,  and  the  332nd  Fighter  Group  (Bennett,  539). 

Of  course,  it  was  not  only  black  men  who  fought  in  the 
nation's  armed  services  during  World  War  n.  At  the  height 
of  the  conflict  there  were  3,902  black  women,  115  of  whom 
were  officers,  in  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
(WACS)  and  68  in  the  navy's  auxiliary  (WAVES).  Two 
black  women  reached  the  rank  of  major:  Major  Harriet  M. 
West  and  Major  Charity  E.  Adams  (Bennett,  539). 

The  Vietnam  War 

The  Vietnam  War  was  probably  the  most  unpopular 
and  controversial  war  fought  by  the  United  States. 
Ironically,  "equal  opportunity"  for  blacks  to  be  a  part  of 
America's  armed  services  was  never  more  in  effect  than 
during  this  conflict.  Of  course,  many  blacks  protested 
against  this  war  just  as  many  had  against  past  wars.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  spoke  out  in  the  1960s  against 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  a  speech  he  delivered  in 
Chicago  on  March  25,  1967,  King  stated: 

We  are  in  an  untenable  position  morally  and 
politically.  We  are  left  standing  before  the  world 
glutted  by  our  own  barbarity.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
war  that  seeks  to  turn  the  clock  of  history  back  and 
perpetuate  white  colonialism  (King,  33). 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  America 
peaked  during  the  1960s  and  despite  significant 
opposition  to  the  war  among  blacks,  African  Americans 
once  again  volunteered  and  fought  in  disproportionate 
numbers.  In  May  1971,  a  Pentagon  report  noted  that  12.5 
percent  of  all  soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam  since  1961  were 
black.  In  1966,  at  a  time  when  casualties  in  Vietnam  had 
begun  to  spiral  upwards  dramatically,  66  percent  of  blacks 
in  the  army  re-enlisted,  a  rate  more  than  three  times  as 
high  as  whites.  (New  York  Times  Magazine,  March  24, 
1968, 37) 

Milestones  in  the  Struggle  for  Equality 

The  involvement  of  black  Americans  in  the  various 
wars  fought  by  the  United  States  has,  to  some  extent, 
served  as  a  major  catalyst  for  change  in  the  broader  realm 
of  American  race  relations.  Throughout  this  rich  history,  a 
number  of  individuals  have  stood  out  or  reached 
important  milestones  that  should  be  acknowledged.  In 
1945,  for  instance,  Colonel  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr., 
became  the  first  black  to  command  an  Army  Corps  base; 
he  also  became  the  first  black  general  in  the  air  force  in 
1954.  In  1949  Wesley  Brown  became  the  first  black  to 
graduate  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Jaynes  & 
Williams  1989,  69-71). 

Despite  these  individual  accomplishments,  in  1969 
blacks  comprised  only  3.2  percent  of  the  officer  corps  and 
held  very  few  field  or  general  officer  positions;  yet  they 
comprised  10.7  percent  of  the  enlisted  corps  (National 
Urban  League,  1988).  An  investigation  by  the  NAACP 
into  complaints  of  racism  in  the  armed  services  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  (DRRI). 
The  DRRI,  established  in  1971,  was  created  to  train  race 


relations  instructors,  both  military  and  civilian,  who 
would  assist  in  efforts  to  reduce  racial  tensions  on  military 
installations  throughout  the  world. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  DRRI,  the  1970s  saw  a 
number  of  military  firsts  for  black  Americans:  Samuel  L. 
Gravely,  Jr.,  became  the  first  black  admiral  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1971;  major  general  Frederick  E.  Davidson 
became  the  first  black  commander  of  an  army  division  in 
1972;  in  1975  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  became  the  first  black 
four-star  general  in  the  air  force;  and  in  1977  Clifford 
Alexander,  Jr.,  became  the  first  black  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr.,  became  the  first  four-star 
general  in  the  army  in  1982,  and  in  1987  full  general 
Bernard  P.  Randolph  became  commander  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  Today,  of  course,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  black  American,  General 
Colin  Powell  (Jaynes  &  Williams  1989,  68-71). 

Today,  African  Americans  comprise  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  armed  forces,  especially  in  relation  to 
their  numbers  in  the  general  population.  According  to 
1986  figures,  African  Americans  comprised  30  percent  of 
the  army,  20  percent  of  the  marines,  17  percent  of  the  air 
force,  and  14  percent  of  the  navy  (Jaynes  &  Williams 
1989,71). 

Though  rather  slow  in  coming,  it  appears  that  concrete 
actions  have  been  taken  to  assure  African  Americans  and 
other  people  of  color  who  select  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services  fair  and  equal  treatment  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  most  fitting  and 
appropriate  for  the  Trotter  Institute  to  team  up  with  the 
Joiner  Center  and  produce  this  commemorative  edition  of 
the  Trotter  Review  honoring  black  veterans  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nation,  have  so  boldly  volunteered  to 
fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  —  even  if  it  did  not 
always  result  in  the  securing  of  their  own  rights. 
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Fragments  from 
a  Work  in  Progress 

by 
Elizabeth  Allen 

On  Saturday  more  energy  came  than  I  could  handle  and 
I  felt  so  tired.  You  know  when  you  carry  a  load  too  heavy 
but  too  important  to  put  down  you  get  real  tired, 
sometimes  so  tired  that  death  seems  to  be  more  important 
than  letting  the  load  go.  I  never  thought  I  could  talk  about 
death  out  loud  to  anyone.  But  now  I  can. 

Last  night  I  went  to  see  the  dancers,  Urban  Bush 
Women,  and  the  anger,  the  anger,  the  anger.  I  could  get  in 
touch  with  that.  They  danced  through  the  most  painful 
scenes  I  have  ever  seen.  But  at  the  end  the  joy.  They  came 
through  with  such  joy;  and  they  could  dance  that  also. 
When  I  came  home  I  could  feel  the  sense  of  joy  for  the 
first  time  in  a  very  long  time.  When  I  came  home  I  took  a 
good  look  at  myself  and  was  I  surprised  or  what?  I  did  not 
recognize  the  person  in  the  mirror. 

Last  night  the  woman  who  looked  back  at  me  was 
afraid.  The  light  was  out  in  my  soul  and  my  body  was 
weak.  I  knew  the  time  had  come.  It  was  time  to  make  a 
change;  the  time  to  look  at  what  was  hidden  from  myself. 

A  long  time  ago  in  a  place  far  away,  a  place  called 
Vietnam,  I  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  monkey.  The 
monkey  was  not  war.  As  a  colored  woman  born  in  the 
forties,  the  monkey  was  life.  Vietnam  just  forced  me  to 
look  at  it.  Maybe  it  allowed  me  the  opportunity.  Who 
knows.  Looking  back  at  it  has  been  almost  impossible. 
You  see,  growing  up  my  grandmother  would  always  say 
when  I  wanted  to  explain  something,  "Baby-darling,  will 

The  monkey  was  not  war.  As  a  colored  woman 
born  in  the  forties,  the  monkey  was  life. 

talking  about  something  that  has  already  happened  change 
it?"  Of  course  it  wouldn't  change  anything.  Any  fool 
knows  that.  "Well,"  she  would  say,  "Then  it's  not  worth 
talking  about.  You're  just  wasting  time."  So  on  I  would 
go,  never  getting  a  chance  to  understand  what  had 
happened  or  trying  to  figure  out  if  I  could  have  changed 
it.  War  was  like  that.  You  see,  it  didn't  matter  if  I  talked 
about  it,  nothing  would  change  anyway.  It  had  already 
happened.  It  was  my  belief  that  talking  about  it  would 
only  take  up  the  time  that  I  need  to  work  on  other  things. 

Along  with  not  being  able  to  talk  about  the  war  was  an 
even  more  threatening  thought.  During  the  early  days 
when  everything  was  supposed  to  happen  in  a  child's  life, 
I  wanted  so  badly  to  be  pretty.  Grandma  said  if  I  walked 
up  straight,  did  not  open  my  mouth  too  wide  when  I 
talked  and  did  not  talk  like  a  "poor  darkie"  I  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  pretty.  Of  course  I  wasn't  the  right 
color  but  that  was  all  right.  Then  one  day  I  saw  an 


advertisement  to  train  young  women  10  be  models  and  1 

went  to  see  about  it.  Mind  you.  Grandma  said  I  mighl  be 
sorry,  but  go  on.  The  woman  at  the  desk  was  quick  to 
point  out  the  facts:  "Honey,  there  is  no  market  lor  colored 
models,  but  if  you  want  to  come  here  to  learn  how  to  walk 
that's  all  right."  Oh.  did  that  hurt.  Of  course.  Grandma 
pointed  out  the  truth  to  me:  "Baby-darling,  that's  the  wa) 
it  is.  This  is  America.  Grandma  thinks  you  are  pretty.  I  el 
that  be  enough.  Remember,  lor  a  colored  girl  if  you  yet  it 
in  your  head  then  you  can  make  it.  Don't  worry  about  all 
that  other  stuff.  It  won't  matter  no  way.  It's  only  what  you 
got  in  your  head.  Work  on  that.  You  be  responsible  for 
yourself.  It  can't  be  any  other  way."  She  was  right.  It  can't 
be  any  other  way.  I  really  believed  that  if  it  was  in  my 
head  that  would  be  enough.  I  wonder  if  anyone  ever 
recognized  how  alone  you  can  be  if  the  only  thing  you 
have  is  in  your  head? 

Until  today,  I  truly  believed  that  the  only  reason  I  went 
to  Vietnam  was  to  be  sure  the  black  soldier  would  know 
that  someone  was  there  for  him.  I  knew  there  would  be 
very  few  nurses  in  Vietnam  who  would  take  the  interest  of 
the  black  soldier  before  the  interest  of  the  white  one.  How 
could  I  not  know?  I  went  into  the  military  in  January  1967 
with  a  master's  degree  and  I  was  twenty-six  years  old.  I 
had  been  around  for  a  long  time  in  hospitals.  In  all  of  that 
time  I  had  seen  fewer  than  twenty  black  nurses.  It 
certainly  was  not  my  belief  that  all  of  them  would  be 
joining  the  military.  Of  the  number  who  wanted  to  go  into 
the  military,  few  would  be  accepted.  I  know  that  because 
when  my  sister  tried  to  join  the  air  force  she  was  informed 
that  they  were  not  taking  anyone.  Of  course,  that  was  in 
1958.  But  things  don't  change  that  fast. 

Along  with  the  natural  reticence  black  women  have  for 
joining  the  military,  this  was  the  sixties.  Certainly  black 
people  period  were  not  voluntarily  joining  any  branch  of 
the  military.  Here  I  was,  a  black  female  with  a  master's 
degree  in  nursing,  owing  the  army  nothing  at  all  and  I 
sign  up  to  go  not  just  to  the  army  but  with  a  direct 
appointment  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  now 
that  my  desire  to  go  was  greater  than  my  desire  to  do  a 
service.  In  the  dark  recesses  of  my  mind  I  believed  that 
for  once  in  my  life  I  would  not  be  alone,  that  there  I 
would  find  people  who  would  accept  me  as  the  person  I 
believed  myself  to  be.  I  knew  from  all  I  had  heard  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  black  men  there  who  would  recognize 
me  as  the  woman  I  was  and  not  only  for  what  was  in  my- 
head.  Little  did  I  know  of  the  rules  of  the  military  and 
how  entrenched  discrimination  was. 

Sometimes,  the  need  for  things  to  be  all  right  blinds 
you  to  the  facts.  I  was  even  blind  to  the  real  race 
problems.  After  all,  we  were  at  war  and  prejudices  did  not 
exist  in  war.  Everyone  was  working  on  this  thing  called 
"discrimination."  Maybe  it  was  my  ignorance  that  makes 
it  hurt  so  much  even  today.  When  the  two  women  with 
whom  I  traveled  to  and  from  Fort  Sam  and  flew  to  "Nam" 
decided  at  the  time  of  assignment  that  they  did  not  want  to 
be  assigned  with  me,  I  was  stunned.  How  could  I  have 
missed  something  so  obvious?  Was  I  really  such  a  bad 


person?  No,  I  wasn't  a  bad  person  at  all.  It  would  work 
out.  "Just  don't  look  back."  As  Grandma  would  have  said, 
"Baby-darling,  what  did  you  expect?" 

Since  I  had  gone  to  Vietnam  to  work  with  the  most 
injured  black  soldiers,  I  wanted  to  go  where  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  be.  I  chose  Cu  Chi,  the  12th  Evacuation 
Hospital.  Cu  Chi  was  an  experience  out  of  time.  Of 
course,  no  one  wanted  to  go  with  me.  But  that  was  OK. 
Then  Frankie  spoke  up  and  said,  "Colonel,  I  want  to  go 
with  Captain  Allen."  This  was  the  first  time  that  anyone 
wanted,  chose,  to  go  with  me. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  we  caught  the  chopper  to  the 
12th. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  the  door  gunner.  God,  but  he 
was  young.  Of  course,  all  the  other  soldiers  I  saw  were 
young,  too.  I  sat  right  next  to  him.  I  wanted  someone  to 
talk  to  me  and  I  was  so  scared.  As  we  flew  low  over  the 
densest  forest  I  could  imagine  he  kept  up  a  steady  stream 
of  talk.  Ah,  but  he  talked  to  me.  It  seemed  like  the  stream 
of  talk  went  on  forever. 

Coming  into  Cu  Chi  was  something.  There  were  a  few 
strange  buildings  and  a  lot  of  trucks  and  tanks  and  it  was  a 
far  place  from  anything  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  when  you  did  not 
know  you  needed  help?  On  Saturday,  two  days  before  the 
orientation  to  country  and  Cu  Chi  we  were  hit  with 
mortars.  I  heard  the  sound  and  just  stood  there  because  I 
had  no  idea  what  it  was.  Then  the  nurses  started  to  run.  I 
remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday  hearing  one  say, 
"Hey,  there  is  a  new  nurse  here.  Frankie  isn't  it?  Frankie, 
come  on  we  are  under  attack." 

I  stood  there  mortified,  not  at  the  mortars,  but  that  no 
one  remembered  I  had  come  on  the  same  day  as  Frankie.  I 
had  no  idea  what  to  do  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
anyone  to  tell  me.  I  knew  the  situation  was  dangerous. 
Finally,  someone  turned  around  and  looked  at  me.  I  know 
I  must  have  looked  as  frightened  as  I  felt.  She  said, 
"Aren't  you  new,  too?  Come  on,  follow  me  to  the 
bunker." 

I  remember  having  seen  bunkers  in  Saigon  and  they 
looked  so  scary,  even  in  the  day.  What  must  they  be  like  at 
night?  What  would  it  be  like  to  be  in  the  absolute  dark 
with  a  bunch  of  people  who  did  not  even  know  your 
name?  But  that's  OK.  I  will  know. 

Oh  my  God,  but  it  is  dark  in  here.  Where  do  I  sit? 
What  do  I  do?  I  hear  them  telling  Frankie  what  to  do  but 
no  one  says  anything  to  me.  Finally  one  of  the  women 
scoots  beside  me  and  says,  "This  happens  a  lot.  You'll  get 
use  to  it."  I  wonder.  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  get  use  to 
being  so  alone  and  in  such  danger.  I  was  not  a  novice  at 
being  alone.  That  was  a  lifetime  profession.  I  was  in  the 
first  group  of  African  Americans  to  integrate  public 
schools  after  the  1955  Brown  decision,  one  of  nine 
African-American  students  in  a  school  of  1 ,500  Caucasian 
students  and  the  only  one  in  the  science  and  mathematics 
department.  Alone.  Yes,  I  know  what  that  is  like.  But  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  like  and  be  in  a  war  zone  where 
"This  happens  a  lot  here." 


The  attack  went  on  a  long  time  it  seemed.  Maybe  it  just 
seemed  to  be  a  long  time  because  it  was  so  scary.  When 
we  returned  to  the  hooch  Frankie  was  scared  and  crying. 
The  people  seemed  to  want  to  help  her.  I  could  not  cry. 
Maybe  because  I  believed  it  wouldn't  matter  anyway.  No 
one  even  remembered  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
when  the  mortars  hit.  Looking  back  now,  I  know  that  is 
when  I  began  to  store  the  trauma.  I  could  no  longer  look 
at  it  in  the  way  others  did.  I  was  in  a  war  zone  and  I  was 
alone.  That  fact  continued  to  return  to  me  time  and  time 
again.  I  am  a  quick  learner. 

Important  knowledge  comes  fast. 


It  seemed  that  the  mortars  and  rockets  came  a  lot. 
Living  under  the  base  artillery  and  not  being  able  to  tell 
when  the  rounds  were  coming  or  going  was  scary.  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  able  to  tell.  But  important  knowledge 
comes  fast.  I  found  out  where  the  25th  Air  Cav  was  and 
learned  about  tanks.  I  found  out  where  the  artillery 
positions  were  and  went  out  to  visit  the  troops.  I  ate  with 
them  and  I  talked  with  them.  After  all,  they  were  the  only 
black  folks  I  saw  who  were  not  wounded. 

Before  the  assignments  I  had  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  "Gook  Unit."  Now,  being  new  in  country  I  had  heard 
that  word  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  used  in  love.  After 
all,  I  had  heard  the  word  "nigger"  used  in  just  the  same 
way.  Along  with  that,  the  talk  about  the  head  nurse  and 
the  assistant  head  nurse  on  that  unit  was  certainly  less 
than  nice.  I  was  assigned  to  that  unit.  Here  I  had  come  this 
far  to  work  with  black  soldiers  and  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Vietnamese  unit. 

I  want  you  to  read  this  right.  I  had  no  complaint  with 
the  Vietnamese  patients,  but  that  was  not  the  reason  for 
my  coming  here.  I  had  no  idea  about  the  language  or  the 
people  or  the  diseases.  I  know  that  the  American  public 
would  say  they  were  getting  better  care  than  they  would 
have  gotten  if  the  unit  were  not  there.  Let  me  ask  you: 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  critical  hospital  unit  where  newborn 
babies,  old  men  and  wounded  Viet  Cong  were  in  the  same 
place  and  without  the  privacy  of  screens?  I  wonder  if  we 
would  have  subjected  the  American  white  woman  to  that? 
I  doubt  it!  It  was  an  eye-opener  for  me.  Now,  I  had  seen 
this  type  of  arrangement  before,  sort  of.  In  the  colored 
state -run  psychiatric  hospitals  before  the  sixties,  adults 
and  babies  were  in  the  same  units.  But  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  seen  this  type  of  conglomeration  before.  The  worse 
part  was  the  lack  of  privacy.  Imagine  what  it  is  like  to 
have  a  truckload  of  casualties  from  a  bus  bombing  come 
into  an  open  unit  where  you  are  trying  to  take  care  of  an 
infant  dying  from  the  plague?  Now  imagine  that  the 
people  in  charge  cannot  even  speak  the  language.  The 
heat,  the  stench  of  rotting  wounds,  the  crying  of  the 
babies  and  the  fear  of  the  families  was  at  times 
overwhelming.  I  tried  so  hard  to  make  it  better. 

Absolutely  no  one  could  work  in  that  type  of  chaos 
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with  that  magnitude  of  illness  and  injury  and  remain  sane. 
To  request  assistance  was  to  put  yourself  up  for  ridicule.  I 
knew  exactly  what  the  patients  on  the  unit  felt.  1  fell  the 
same  way. 

It  was  such  a  struggle  each  day  to  go  there  to  work. 
Never  did  I  know  what  to  expect.  The  most  tragic  thing 
for  me  was  the  absolute  lack  of  respect  for  the  patients 
and  their  families.  It  was  as  though  it  was  their  fault  that 
they  were  caught  in  the  crossfires  of  war.  Did  that  mean 
no  one  cared  for  them?  No,  it  didn't  mean  that  at  all.  It 
meant  that  the  respect  and  dignity  we  afforded  to 
Americans  was  not  afforded  to  them.  To  give  out  dated 
blood  was  countered  with,  "Do  you  want  to  give  them  the 
limited  amount  of  blood  that  we  have  for  our  troops?"  or 
even  worse,  "If  you  care  so  much  for  them,  then  you  can 
just  keep  on  with  where  you  are." 

Still,  nature  has  a  way  of  changing  things.  Each  day  I 
grew  into  my  assignment.  Each  day  I  would  go  down  to 
the  road  to  wait,  out  to  the  guns  to  talk,  and  in  to  myself 
for  support.  I  learned  so  much  about  the  Vietnamese 
culture,  about  the  children  and  the  tropical  diseases  and 
cures  they  use.  I  went  out  on  Medcaps  to  work  with  the 
villagers.  Each  day  I  grew  to  fit  my  skin. 

Finally,  the  day  came  when  I  was  at  last  sent  to  the 
surgical  intensive  care  unit.  The  magnitude  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  there  was  beyond  anything  I  could  ever 
make  up.  Nothing  could  have  prepared  me  for  this.  The 
injuries  were  constant  and  serious.  The  heat  was  so  bad 
and  the  quonsets  absorbed  so  much  of  it.  At  times  it  was 
well  above  100  degrees  and  relentless.  When  it  rained,  the 
temperature  would  drop  20  to  30  degrees  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  electricity  would  constantly  go  out  and  then 
there  would  not  even  be  a  fan.  There  were  times  when  just 
the  environment  was  more  than  you  could  bear. 

The  heat,  the  stench  of  rotting  wounds,  the 
crying  of  the  babies  and  the  fear  of  the  families 
was  at  times  overwhelming. 


One  day  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  on  call.  Finding  out 
what  I  needed  to  know  was  of  tremendous  importance. 
My  requests  for  information  were  treated  as  though  they 
were  nothing.  I  had  been  in  the  country  for  six  weeks  and 
no  one  I  knew  of  had  to  go  on  a  med  evac.  Who  do  you 
ask  about  something  like  this?  The  only  information  I 
could  get  was  to  remember  a  flashlight,  get  your  whole 
battle  gear  ready  and  pray.  At  02:00  hours  the  call  came 
in.  Today  I  can  still  feel  the  fear.  The  voice  said,  "Move 
immediately  to  the  helipad.  The  chopper  is  on  its  way  in 
with  a  chest  wound.  Remember  your  steel  helmet,  your 
flak  jacket  and  the  flashlight.  Captain,  Godspeed."  Today 
the  feelings  of  that  call  takes  me  out. 

There  I  stood  in  the  blackest  night  you  can  imagine 
with  the  guns  going  off  and  alone  waiting  for  the  chopper 
to  come.  Then  I  heard  it  off  in  the  distance.  It  was  almost 
as  if  the  sound  was  like  nothing  I  had  heard  before.  What 


would  I  do,  but  more  importantly,  could  1  keep  him  alive? 

The  chopper  was  dark  as  it  tame  in  and  <>nl\  its  shadow 
moved.  When  it  was  close  to  the  ground  the  bottom  lighl 
came  on  for  a  short  time,  then  1  could  see  the  door  gunner. 
He  sat  like  a  sentinel  and  without  motion.  He  had  more 
rounds  of  ammunition  around  his  body  than  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  he  had  his  machine  gun  ready.  I  heard  him  call 
me  as  the  chopper  hovered,  "Hurry,  m'am,  this  one  may 
not  make  it." 

The  small  medical  kit  was  all  I  was  allowed  to  take 
along  with  the  flashlight.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  board  the 
bird  rose  still  in  the  dark.  Of  course,  I  asked  about  the 
lights,  so  I  could  see  what  faced  me.  Then  my  greatest 
nightmare  came  true.  "M'am,  we  have  to  fly  low  and  in 
the  dark.  Charley  is  kicking  ass  tonight.  Cover  up  his  head 
with  your  shirt  and  your  light  under  it  for  a  minute  then 
you  will  have  to  work  in  the  dark  or  we  all  will  be  killed." 

I  could  hear  the  labored  breathing  and  his  hands  were 
so  cold.  The  pulse  was  such  that  it  took  my  lightest  touch 
to  feel.  As  I  unfastened  my  shirt  to  use  to  cover  his  head 
so  that  I  could  turn  on  the  light,  I  wanted  so  much  to  see 
something  different  than  what  I  knew  I  would  see.  The 
sight  was  beyond  belief.  He  was  so  young.  He  couldn't 
have  been  much  past  his  eighteenth  birthday.  He  had 
taken  a  round  to  the  chest.  What  color  he  had  left  was 
rapidly  leaving  him.  The  sound  of  his  breathing  filled  the 
chopper.  The  tenseness  within  the  chopper  was  that 
tenseness  of  death.  Then  I  heard  the  pilot  say,  "M'am,  we 
have  to  shut  the  light,  we  are  deep  in  the  territory."  I  could 
see  the  fires  from  the  rounds  and  the  mortars  and  feel  the 
speed  of  the  chopper.  But  more  than  that,  I  could  feel  the 
life  of  this  young  man  seep  from  his  very  soul.  All  he  had 
was  me  and  the  drive  of  that  crew.  We  all  knew  we  had  to 
get  him  to  Saigon  alive. 

It  is  hard  to  recall  the  coldness  of  his  lips  as  I  breathed 
for  him.  But  he  couldn't  breath  for  himself.  I  know  he 
knew  that  I  was  breathing  for  him  because  I  felt  him 
squeeze  my  leg.  He  needed  to  let  me  know  that  he  was 
alive.  You  know,  maybe  the  feeling  was  in  my  mind  and 
he  did  nothing.  Soon  all  the  fatigue  left  my  legs  and  arms. 
Who  was  I  to  be  tired?  I  had  no  right  to  hurt.  For  it  was 
this  young  man,  dying  in  a  land  far  away  and  for  a  cause 
he  could  not  remember,  who  was  hurt.  It  was  my  job  to 
save  his  life,  and  I  did.  At  one  point  I  could  feel  the  hand 
of  the  gunner  on  my  back.  He  said  nothing,  there  was 
nothing  to  say.  He  knew  and  so  did  we  all.  I  must  have 
done  the  right  things  because  when  we  landed  in  Saigon, 
the  soldier  was  still  breathing.  I  can  only  remember 
someone  coming  out  with  a  litter  to  take  him. 


Elizabeth  Allen  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  She  is  past 
chairperson  and  a  current  member  of  the  Agent  Orange 
Commission  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  She  also  serves  on  the 
Women's  Commission  of  the  New  Jersey  Agent  Orange 
Commission.  She  is  writing  a  book  about  her  experiences  in 
Vietnam. 
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Tough  Eloquence 

by 
Yusef  Komunyakaa 


I  began  reading  Etheridge  Knight's  poetry  in  the  early 
1970s,  and  what  immediately  caught  my  attention  was  his 
ability  to  balance  an  eloquence  and  toughness,  exhibiting  a 
complex  man  behind  the  words.  His  technique  and  content 
were  one — the  profane  alongside  the  sacred — 
accomplished  without  disturbing  the  poem's  tonal 
congruity  and  imagistic  exactitude.  Here  was  a  streetwise 
poet  who  loved  and  revered  language.  Gwendolyn  Brooks, 
Sterling  Brown,  and  Langston  Hughes  seem  to  have  been 
his  mentors,  but  Knight  appeared  to  have  sprung  into  the 
literary  world  almost  fully  formed.  He  had  so  much 
control  and  authority;  he  was  authentic  from  the  onset. 
Irony  pulsed  beneath  each  phrase,  urbane  and  rural  in  the 
same  breath.  Maybe  his  duality  evolved  from  the  necessity 
of  switching  codes  in  his  native  Mississippi,  having  honed 
his  ability  to  talk  to  whites  and  blacks  simultaneously. 

He  was  a  poet  who  could  play  the  dozens,  who  had 
been  initiated  into  the  various  jailhouse  toasts,  who  had 
accomplished  the  grace  of  a  blues  legend.  Here  was  Robert 
Johnson  back  from  the  dead,  a  survivor  speaking  with  the 
biting  lyricism  automatically  associated  with  spirituals  and 
defined  by  the  art  of  signifying.  He  had  the  tongue  of  a 
two-headed  man — a  Texas-jack  that  could  cut  two  ways  at 
once.  Where  had  this  black  genius  been  hiding? 

Prison  Life 

Etheridge  Knight  had  been  saved  by  poetry.  As  he  says 
in  Colorado  Review  (Spring/Summer  1987):  "I  first  began 
to  define  myself  as  a  poet  in  prison.  Guys  in  the  joint  were 
my  first  primary  audience.  I  was  sending  poems  to  guys  in 
the  joint  before  I  started  sending  them  anyplace  else.  If 
you  can  play  a  guitar  or  paint  or  say  poems,  you  have  an 
audience.  And  you  get  affirmed.  I  got  lot  of  support.  Guys 
thought  I  functioned  like  a  village  scribe.  On  weekends, 
they  would  come  to  me  and  bring  their  letters,  and  I  was 
supposed  to  be  a  'poet'  so  they'd  have  me  write  letters  to 
their  wives  and  sweethearts.  You  got  to  do  a  lot  of  relating 
if  you're  going  to  do  that  right.  You've  got  to  listen. 
You've  got  to  hear  their  story." 

Etheridge  was  a  chronicler  of  prison  life  and  its 
immense  pathos,  and  he  conveyed  each  story  with  such 
clarity  that  .the  images  would  cut  through  almost 
anybody's  armor.  Poetry  became  his  choice  of  weapons. 
The  poem  entitled  "For  Freckle-Faced  Gerald"  is  a  tragedy 
in  motion,  with  all  the  nerves  exposed:  "Take  Gerald. 
Sixteen  years  hadn't  even  done  /  a  good  job  on  his  voice. 
He  didn't  even  know  /  how  to  talk  tough,  or  how  to  hide 
the  glow  /  of  life  before  he  was  thrown  in  as  'pigmeat'  / 
for  the  buzzards  to  eat."  Of  course,  this  young  unseasoned 
convict  was  marked  by  his  innocence,  which  makes  one 
think  of  similar  sideshows  depicted  by  Genet.  In  Knight's 
poem,  it  is  Gerald's  personality  that  makes  him  vulnerable. 


Etheridge  Knight  (left)  and  Yusef  Komunyakaa 

He  is  in  a  place  where  prisoners  have  to  create  their  own 
cycle  of  victims  out  of  situational  greed:  ".  .  .  Gerald  could 
never  quite  win  /  with  his  precise  speech  and  innocent  grin 
/  the  trust  and  fists  of  the  young  black  cats."  Streetwise 
idioms  work  for  Knight  in  a  natural  way;  the  "young  black 
cats"  become  real,  pacing  the  perimeter  of  their  caged 
lives.  They  must  claim  their  prey  in  order  to  nurture  and 
qualify  their  psychological  existence. 

Experience  is  the  caretaker  of  the  imprisoned  in 
Knight's  poem  "He  Sees  Through  Stone."  This  unnamed 
man  becomes  the  prototypical  survivor — a  patriarch  of  the 
initiated:  "he  smiles  /  he  knows  /  the  hunt  the  enemy  /  he 
has  the  secret  eyes  /  he  sees  through  stone."  The  same 
"black  cats,"  like  shadows  of  the  real  men,  who  circled 
Gerald  and  brought  him  down  like  a  young  gazelle,  also 
pace  "this  old  black  one,"  but  they  can't  bring  him  down 
because  of  his  experience.  This  prisoner  is  heroic, 
contrasting  Gerald's  almost  anti-heroic  posture. 

Knight  knows  that  people  in  such  a  psychological 
clench  need  heroes  of  mythic  proportions  to  fight  their 
real  and  imaginary  battles.  Hard  Rock  is  one  they,  and 
Knight,  have  claimed.  He  has  a  history  of  standing  up  to 
adversaries  and  symbols  of  authority,  a  figure  of  folkloric 
stature:  ".  .  .  and  he  had  the  scars  to  prove  it:  /  Split  purple 
lips,  lumbed  ears,  welts  above  /  His  yellow  eyes,  and  one 
long  scar  that  cut  /  across  his  temple  and  plowed  through 
a  thick  /  canopy  of  kinky  hair."  This  hero  doesn't  wear  a 
white  hat.  He  is  crude,  brute-looking,  unsophisticated,  but 
also  noble.  In  order  for  him  to  belong  to  the  group  he  has 
to  sacrifice  himself;  thus,  he's  misused  by  this  fraternity 
of  black  victims.  Also,  one  knows,  like  Hard  Rock,  what 
the  "collective  we"  has  been  reduced  to — that  only 
savagery  equals  survival  in  such  a  hellhole.  The  situation 
has  invented  Hard  Rock.  This  modern  Frankenstein  is 
unloved.  When  black  manhood  has  been  thwarted  and 
misshaped,  this  is  the  reflection  a  black  Narcissus  sees. 
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Knight  also  knows  that  the  threat  of  black  manhood  is 
what  terrifies  white  America.  This  same  fear  drove  lynch 
mobs  out  into  the  streets  in  recent  history.  When  the  poet 
gives  us  such  poems  as  "On  Seeing  the  Black  Male  as  #1 
Sex  Object  in  America,"  he  very  consciously  throws  some 
inside  jabs:  "In  bright  jeans,  tight  jeans,  bulging;  /  Shining 
their  cars,/Hanging  in  the  bars,  Leaning  on  the  corners..." 
He  seems  to  be  stacking  the  deck  and  playing  with  minds. 
But  there's  also  a  penetrating  mind  here;  he  knows  the 
American  psyche,  and  this  is  what  makes  him  an  expert 
signifier — playing  the  dozens  with  his  reader — a  speaker 
in  control.  Similar  to  the  young  men  "wearing  flashing 
red  caps,"  Etheridge  is  also  insinuating  when  he  gives  us  a 
speaker  who  knows  the  score.  This  is  a  position  of  power. 
The  masked  persona  has  control  not  only  because  he  can 
articulate  the  politics  of  the  situation,  but  also  because 
he's  the  caretaker  of  a  biting  truth.  He's  a  bonafide 
witness.  He  can  speak  for  the  victims,  for  the  unaware,  for 
the  powerless  who  can  only  mock  and  shadowplay  power 
with  their  audacious  presence — as  if  their  tongues  have 
been  cut  out. 

War  and  Rage 

Many  of  Knight's  characters  possess  a  pent-up  rage. 
They  are  imprisoned  emotionally  and/or  physically.  One  of 
his  few  war-related  poems  is  "At  A  VA  Hospital  in  the 
Middle  of  the  United  States  of  America:  An  Act  in  a  Play"; 
these  half-dead  veterans  of  "five  wars"  are  imprisoned  in 
their  doped-up  dream  worlds.  They  are  little  more  than 
phantoms:  "words  filled  with  ice  and  fear,  /  Nightflares  and 
fogginess,  and  a  studied  regularity."  They  can  only 
daydream  of  their  various  exploits,  real  and  imagined, 
contained  in  a  blurred  existence,  but  what  is  truly  ironic  is 
that  their  plausible  histories  and  lies  control  them  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  imprisoned  in  numerous  ways: 
"Midnight  seeks  the  red-eyes,  the  tried  /  Temper,  the  pains 
in  the  head."  And:  "For  an  end  to  sin,  /  For  a  surcease  of 
sorrow.  /  He  nods  the  days  away,  /  And  curses  his  Ranger 
Colonel  in  fluent  Vietnamese."  And:  "Grant  Trotter's  war 
was  the  south  side  /  Of  San  Diego.  Storming  the  pastel 
sheets  /  of  Mama  Maria's,  he  got  hit  with  a  fifty  /  Dollar 
dose  of  syphilis.  His  feats  /  Are  legends  of  masturbation, 
the  constant  coming  /  As  he  wanders  the  back  streets  of  his 
mind."  The  italicized  refrain  that  ends  each  stanza  comes 
from  the  spiritual  "Down  By  the  Riverside." 

The  reader  cannot  overlook  how  the  poet  feels  about 
war.  It  reminds  me  of  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois's  statement  in  The 
Souls  of  Black  Folk:  "They  that  walked  in  darkness,  sang 
songs  in  the  olden  days — Sorrow  Songs — for  they  were 
weary  at  heart."1  The  refrain  is  Knight's  antiwar  statement. 
In  the  poem,  there  is  also  a  reference  to  an  "ex-medic  in 
Korea";  the  only  other  mention  of  the  Korean  War  is  in  his 
short  poem  for  a  PFC  in  his  first  book,  Poems  from  Prison, 
published  in  1968  by  Broadside  Press.  Knight  had  been  an 
army  medic  in  that  war.  He  has  written,  "I  died  in  Korea 
from  a  shrapnel  wound,  and  narcotics  resurrected  me.  I 
died  in  1960  from  a  prison  sentence  and  poetry  brought  me 
back  to  life."  He  had  been  convicted  of  armed  robbery  and 
spent  six  years  in  prison.  Perhaps  there  is  an  answer  here 


as  to  why  Etheridge  didn'l  write  more  war-related  poems.  I 
still  wish  he  had.  He  could  have  filled  a  miftring  tpace  in 

our  literary  history. 

Poetry  for  the  People 
Poetry  for  the  People  was  Etheridge  Knight's  credo 

He  knew  how  important  it  is  to  empower  people  with  a 
sense  of  history,  with  an  articulated  presence  in  life: 
Hadn't  poetry  saved  him?  In  early  1990,  a  young  poet 
friend,  Kenneth  May,  introduced  me  to  the  man  who  had 
been  leading  The  People's  Workshop  at  a  bar  called  the 
Slippery  Noodle  in  Indianapolis.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
had  known  Etheridge  for  many  years.  He  was  kinfolk. 
There  was  something  in  his  eyes  that  reminded  mc  of  the 
men  in  my  family.  He  was  another  survivor,  a  hat-wearing 
shaman  with  a  hint  of  Railroad  Bill  in  his  voice.  He 
believed  that  the  poet  should  say  the  poem,  suggesting 
that  a  recitation  or  a  reading  was  more  academic,  more 
removed,  and  more  self-conscious.  He  was  a  poet  who 
could  talk  the  blues.  The  oral  tradition  was  the  basis  of  his 
personal  aesthetics.  Of  course,  this  takes  us  straight  back 
to  the  beginning  of  African-American  poetry,  back  to  such 
voices  as  James  M.  Whitfield,  Frances  Harper,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  and  Langston  Hughes. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  Knight's  poetry  is  that 
it  avoids  moralizing,  and  what  I  had  learned  earlier  in  the 
songs  of  Big  Joe  Turner,  Johnny  Ace,  Bobby  Blue  Bland. 
T-Bone  Walker,  Muddy  Waters,  Ma  Rainey,  and  a  host  of 
other  blues  legends,  he  brought  back  to  me  as  I  read  "Cell 
Song,"  "The  Warden  Said  to  Me  the  Other  Day,"  "A 
Poem  for  Black  Relocation  Centers,"  "The  Stretching  of 
the  Belly,"  "No  Moon  Floods  the  Memory  of  that  Night," 
"Feeling  Fucked  Up,"  "The  Bones  of  My  Father,"  "We 
Free  Singers,"  and  others. 

Women's  Voices 

As  I  had  tried  to  forget  those  old  blues  wrung  from  the 
flesh  and  soul,  so  had  I  attempted  to  cut  out  what  troubled 
tenderness  still  clung  to  me,  but  Etheridge  knew  how  to 
get  close  to  his  feminine  side,  so  much  so  that  you  could 
almost  hear  a  woman  singing  underneath  his  voice.  Or, 
maybe  there  were  the  voices  of  many  women  there — 
mother,  grandmother,  sister,  daughter — singing  one 
collective  acknowledgement.  He  was  raw  and  gutsy,  but 
also  respectful  of  womanhood.  A  passionate,  naturalistic 
awareness  informed  many  of  these  jaunty  poems.  Even 
when  Etheridge  gets  caught  up  in  signification,  the 
humanness  isn't  undermined.  Something  genuine  remains 
intact,  untroubled.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  poem's  center 
and  must  feel  our  way  out.  Thus,  a  poem  like  "As  You 
Leave  Me"  stays  with  the  reader.  We  might  not  want  to 
know,  but  we  do,  at  least  in  some  measured  way,  what  the 
narrator  feels:  "and  I  die  as  I  watch  you  /  disappear  in  the 
streets  /  to  whistle  and  smile  at  the  Johns."  This  is 
hardcore,  down-to-earth  poetry.  We  feel  the  speaker's  skin 
because  we  can  hear  some  part  of  ourselves  speaking.  We 
know  the  woman  in  "The  Violet  Space"  because  she's  like 
too  many  women  (not  just  black  women)  who  have  been 
reduced  by  the  hard  facts  of  economics.  We  can  also 
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empathize  with  the  poem's  narrator,  can  taste  his  rage 
when  he  says,  "I  boil  my  tears  in  a  twisted  spoon  /  and 
dance  like  an  angel  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  /  I  sit 
counting  syllables  like  Midas  gold  / 1  am  not  bold." 

Etheridge  was  familiar  with  the  rituals  that  made  life 
painful,  but  he  was  also  aware  of  what  could  make  us 
whole,  and  vulnerable  to  simple  beauty.  And,  sometimes, 
we  realize  that  these  are  the  most  threatening  moments. 
Knight  knew  the  importance  of  affirming  human 
existence.  This  is  exemplified  in  "Circling  the  Daughter": 
"Now  I  sit,  /  Trembling  in  your  presence.  Fourteen  years  / 
Have  brought  the  moon-blood,  the  roundness  .  .  ."  The 
poem  continues:  "Reach  always  within  /  For  the  Music 
and  the  Dance  and  the  Circling."  Of  course,  this  circling 
is  different  from  the  "black  cats"  circling  their  prey  in  the 
poems  discussed  earlier.  This  circling  is  an  affirmation;  it 
says  that  sex  is  natural  and  beautiful.  The  poem  has  a 
poignant  italicized  couplet  that  appears  twice,  after  the 
first  stanza  and  at  the  poem's  end,  and  it  sounds  like  both 
a  love  call  and  a  confession:  "You  break  my  eyes  with 
your  beauty:  /  OOOOuuoobaby-I-love-you."  This  is 
dedicated  to  his  daughter,  Tandi,  celebrating  womanhood 
with  a  quiet  awe — as  if  whispered  in  a  dark  room. 

Etheridge  Knight  died  in  March  1991.  For  more  than  a 
year  before,  at  various  readings,  he'd  say  a  poem  by 
Melissa  Orion,  "Where  is  the  Poet?"  He  often  used  to  say 
he  wished  he'd  written  it.  Of  course,  he  had  memorized 
the  poem,  as  if  reciting  his  own  elegy: 

So  I  went  to  Soweto  and  asked  the  wounded 
Have  you  seen  my  friend  the  poet? 

Oh  no,  answered  the  wounded,  but  we're  longing  to 
see  him 
before  we  die 

Maybe  you  should  go  to  the  prisons,  they  said 
where  there  is  loneliness,  the  poet  should  be 

Knight  had  been  there.  He  answered  the  calling  like 
one  of  those  oldtimey  baptist  preachers  from  Mississippi. 
Tough  and  eloquent,  he  was  nothing  if  not  a  fall  guy  for 
beauty  and  truth,  because  he  believed  that  the  poet  was 
duty-bound  to  take  chances.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been 
roughed  up  by  life,  by  bad  luck,  and  he  had  the  emotional 
and  physical  scars  to  prove  it.  This  was  the  very  quality 
about  him  that  mystified  so  many  of  us,  young  and  old, 
educated  and  unlettered,  black  and  white,  fulfilling  our 
need  to  embrace  him  as  our  friend,  the  poet,  who  had  been 
tried  by  water  and  baptized  by  fire. 

Notes 
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At  a  VA  Hospital  in  the  Middle  of 

the  United  States  of  America:  An  Act  in  a  Play 

Stars  from  five  wars,  scars, 
Words  filled  with  ice  and  fear, 
Nightflares  and  fogginess, 
and  a  studied  regularity. 

Gon'  lay  down  my  sword  V  shield — 

Down  by  the  river  side,  down  by  the  river  side — 

Down  by  the  riverside  .  .  . 
Former  Sergeant  Crothers,  among  the  worst, 
Fought  the  first.  He  hears  well,  tho 
He  mumbles  in  his  oatmeal.  He 
Was  gassed  outside  Nice.  We 
Tease  him  about  "le  pom-pom,"  and  chant: 

"There' s  a  place  in  France  where  the  women  wear  no  pants." 
Former  Sergeant  Crothers  has  gray  whiskers 
And  a  gracious  grin, 
But  his  eyes  do  not  belie 
His  chemical  high. 

Gon'  lay  down  my  sword  'n  shield — 

Down  by  the  river  side,  down  by  the  river  side — 

Down  by  the  riverside  .  .  . 
A.  C.  Williams  drove  a  half-track 
"Half  da  goddamn  way  'cross  Africa 
In  da  second  war,"  his  black 
Face  proclaims,  and  exclaims — 
Along  with  other  rosy  exaggerations. 
Each  week  he  sneaks  through  the  iron-wrought  fence 
To  the  Blinking  Bar  down  the  street. 
Midnight  reeks  the  red-eyes,  the  tired 
Temper,  the  pains  in  the  head. 
A  phone  call  summons  an  aide  to  bring  A.  C.  to  bed. 

Ain't  gon  study  the  war  no  more  .  .  .  Well, 

I  ain't  gonna  study  the  war  no  more — 

Ain'  t  gonna  study  the  war  no  more — 

O I  ain't  gonna  study  the  war  no  more. 
"Doc"  Kramer,  ex-medic  in  Korea 
Is  armless.  And  legless, 
is  an  amazement  of  machines 
And  bubbling  bottles.  His  nurse, 
White  starched  and  erect,  beams 
A  calloused  cheerfulness: 
"How  are  we  today?"  Kramer's  wife  leans 
Forward,  sparkling  fingers  caressing  his  stump 
Of  arm.  She  is  pink,  fifty-six,  and  plump. 
"Doc"  Kramer  desires  sleep. 

Gon  put  on  my  long,  white  robe — 

Down  by  the  river  side,  down  by  the  river  side — 

Down  by  the  river  side  .  .  . 
Ex  PFC  Leonard  Davenport  goes  to  court 
Tomorrow.  He  is  accused  of  "possession  and  sale" 
Of  narcotics;  his  conditional  bail 
Was  that  he  stay  at  the  VA,  for  the  cure. 
For  an  end  to  sin, 
For  a  surcease  of  sorrow. 
He  spends  his  pension  for  ten  grams  of  "pure." 
He  nods  the  days  away, 

And  curses  his  Ranger  Colonel  in  fluent  Vietnamese. 
His  tour  in  "Nam"  is  his  golden  prize. 

Gon  put  on  my  long,  white  robe — 

Down  by  the  river  side,  down  by  the  river  side — 

Down  by  the  river  side  .  .  . 
Grant  Trotter's  war  was  the  south  side 
Of  San  Diego.  Storming  the  pastel  sheets 
Of  Mama  Maria's,  he  got  hit  with  a  fifty 
Dollar  dose  of  syphilis.  His  feats 
Are  legends  of  masturbation,  the  constant  coming 
As  he  wanders  the  back  streets  of  his  mind. 
The  doctors  whisper  and  huddle  in  fours 
When  Trotter's  howls  roam  the  corridors. 
We  listen.  We  are  patient  patients. 

Ain't  gon  study  the  war  no  more  .  .  .  Well, 

I  ain't  gonna  study  the  war  no  more — 

Ain't  gonna  study  the  war  no  more — 

O I  ain  t  gonna  study  the  war  no  more .  T    ,.  ,. 
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Black  Veterans: 
Organizing  and 

Strategizing 
for  Community 

Development 

by 
Ron  E.  Armstead,  M.C.R 

The  following  article  summarizes  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  a  case  study  that  was  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  author's  master's  thesis  at  MIT.  Ford  Foundation 
Professor  Frank  Jones  served  as  advisor.  The  study  is  part 
of  an  overall  strategy  to  develop  a  National  Black 
Veterans  Network  in  conjunction  with  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Clearinghouse,  Inc.,  and  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  Veterans  Braintrust.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
study  will  provide  a  planning,  research,  and  educational 
tool  to  enhance  organizing  and  affordable  housing 
development  efforts  on  behalf  of  black  veterans  across  the 
country.  Future  research  is  being  proposed  on  a  national 
scale  to  examine  the  success  of  such  organizing  efforts  in 
order  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  black  veterans  can 
implement  strategies  for  community  development  and 
initiate  other  self-help  initiatives. 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  the  official  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War  in  1975  and  the  unceremonious 
homecoming  of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  war  placed  side  by  side  with  the  civil  rights  and  Black 
Power  movements  made  the  homecoming  and  transition 
experience  into  post-military  adjustment  even  more 
difficult  for  black  veterans.  Nevertheless,  the  ensuing 
years  saw  black  Vietnam-era  veterans  attempting  to  adjust 
and  organize  along  many  fronts  as  an  attempt  to  create 
meaning  and  define  their  space  within  a  landscape  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  upheaval  and  unrest. 

These  organizing  efforts  and  strategies  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  or  failure,  but  never  reached 
the  magnitude  of  a  social  movement.  Many  veteran 
activists  like  myself  have  participated  in  the  process  of 
organizing  so  many  groups,  associations,  organizations, 
conferences,  and  meetings  over  the  past  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  that  time  and  space  limit  my  ability  to  recall 
all  their  names.  Yet,  all  too  often  these  efforts  based  on 
good  intentions  and  "felt  need"  have  resulted  in  group 
self-destruction  within  six  months  of  origination,  or  failed 
to  provide  long-term  solutions  to  veterans'  social 
problems.  No  study  to  date  has  been  conducted  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  organizing  efforts,  particularly 
those  of  black  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Thus,  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  after  the  Vietnam  War,  we  know  little  about 
the  factors  involved  in  successful  self-help  organizing. 


With  this  in  mind,  I  began  the  process  of  questioning 
and  reexamining  the  possibility  of  comparatively  studying 
a  select  number  of  successful  nonprofit  organizations  and 
their  leadership  to  determine  what  strengths  would  be 
revealed  regarding  their  success.  Two  questions  for 
examination  were:  did  military  service  contribute  to  their 
organizational  successes  in  terms  of  skills,  attitudes,  or 
behavior?  But  more  importantly,  how  would  black 
Vietnam-era  veterans  themselves  describe  self-help 
organizing  and  organizational  and  community 
development — the  struggles  and  barriers  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  social  reintegration  within  the 
community  setting? 

Three  assertions  guided  me  while  considering  these 
questions.  First,  blacks  in  Vietnam  had  paid  a  high  price 
and  consequently  had  made  certain  vows  and  promises 
about  becoming  social  change  agents  when  they  returned 
to  the  "world."  As  Wayne  Smith,  a  former  Vietnam 
combat  medic,  said,  "What  ever  happened  to  the  promise 
that  we  were  going  to  change  the  world?"1  Second,  the 
ability  to  establish  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  or  male 
bonding  was  a  positive  and  intangible  asset  from  the  war 
experience.  Third,  Vietnam's  military  small  unit  tactics 
were  tangible  illustrations  of  how  small  groups  of. 
committed  individuals  could  overcome  major  obstacles. 
This  study  attempts  to  ascertain  if  any  aspect  of  these 
assertions  has  carried  over  into  civilian  life  or  been 
recaptured  as  a  strength  or  building  block  for 
organizational  and  community  development. 

Models  for  Community  Change 

The  study  examined  three  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States:  the  Veterans  Benefits 
Clearinghouse,  Inc.,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  Black 
Veterans  for  Social  Justice,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  Western  New  York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition,  of 
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Buffalo,  New  York.  These  three  organizations  formed  the 
nucleus  for  gathering  information  about  successful 
strategies  and  tactics  involving  organizing,  organizational 
and  affordable  housing  development,  attracting 
specialized  resources,  and  garnering  political  and 
community  support.  Further,  the  study  proposed  that  a 
typology  or  model  for  replication  exists  in  these  examples 
for  self-help  organizing  around  the  country. 

All  three  were  organized  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War  as  a  response  to  felt  need  in  their  respective 
communities.  Thus,  these  community-based  organizations 
represent  efforts  by  black  veterans  to  reconnect  with  black 
community  life.  Furthermore,  they  represent  symbolically 
untapped  human  resources  contained  in  various 
communities  around  the  country. 

The  study  focused  on  examining  why  these  three 
organizations  were  successful  when  other  black  veterans' 
organizing  attempts  were  failures;  if  military  service  was 
a  determining  or  contributing  factor  for  their  success;  and, 
whether  these  factors  or  attributes  were  present  in  all  three 
veterans  and,  if  so,  whether  a  formula  could  be  developed 
based  on  these  factors  for  replication  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  study  also  examined  how  these  factors  might 
manifest  themselves  in  organizing  community-based 
organizations  for  community  development. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  war  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  civil  rights  and  Black  Power  movements 
made  the  homecoming  and  transition  experience 
into  post-military  adjustment  even  more  difficult 
for  black  veterans. 


Over  a  three-year  period,  interviews  were  conducted 
with  the  organizations'  leaders:  Mr.  Ralph  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse; 
Mr.  Job  Mashariki,  director  of  Black  Veterans  for  Social 
Justice,  and  Mr.  Jerry  Bowman,  vice-president  of  Western 
New  York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition  between  1988  and 
1990.  These  three-hour  interviews  consisted  of  categorical 
questions  using  an  ethnographic  research  approach 
recommended  by  Dr.  Carlos  Brossard. 

The  study's  principal  value  is  its  theoretical  veterans 
community  development  model  emphasizing  the  role 
played  by  military  service,  organizing  and  organizational 
development,  higher  education,  relationship  building, 
interpersonal  skills,  leadership,  racial  consciousness,  and 
social  activism  on  behalf  of  self-help.  In  this  sense,  the 
study  represents  a  purposive  sample  and  its  goal  is  simply 
to  give  definition  to  a  theory  for  veterans'  supplementing 
community  development  efforts  and  a  model  for 
community  application  or  practice. 

Self-help  offered  these  veterans  a  window  of 
opportunity  to  offset  feelings  of  need,  negativity, 
frustration,  hopelessness,  and  helplessness  with 
programmatic  responses.  At  the  same  time,  necessity 


merely  sanctioned  what  had  already  become  self-help 
practices.  The  idea  of  self-help  motivated  veterans  to 
come  together  as  a  group  and  strive  towards  creating 
long-term  solutions  to  their  social  problems,  while 
expanding  the  realm  of  possibilities.  This 
acknowledgment,  however,  should  not  dismiss  the 
importance  of  a  community  context. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  study  was  to  take  a  new 
approach  to  examining  black  Vietnam-era  veterans 
focusing  on  factors  of  successful  organizing  and 
development  of  community-based  nonprofit  organizations. 
It  also  sought  to  investigate  and  understand  black 
leadership  attributes,  rather  than  fall  prey  to  continuing 
depictions  of  black  Vietnam-era  veterans  as  a  tragic 
problem  group. 

The  study  examined  the  following  premises: 

•Black  veterans  are  an  untapped  resource  within  the 
black  community; 

•Community  development  offers  a  window  of 
opportunity  for  black  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  become 
integrated  into  the  community  setting;  and, 

•Homelessness  and  affordable  housing  development 
offer  future  areas  of  potential  conflict  and  opportunity  for 
black  veterans; 

The  Effect  of  Military  Service  on  Successful 
Organizing 

Human  capital  formation  by  definition  is  added  value 
or  increase  in  human  capacity  through  both  generalized 
and  specialized  skills  and  training.  The  assertion  here  is 
that  military  service  contributes  to  human  capital 
formation  versus  being  merely  an  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Military  service  provides  a  modicum  of 
tangible  attributes  through  training,  travel,  occupational 
and  leadership  development,  not  to  mention  the  intangible 
attributes  of  certain  social  behaviors,  including 
interdependency,  discipline,  camaraderie,  small-group 
cohesion,  and  teamwork,  among  others. 

However,  the  study  unevenly  reflects  the  impact  of 
military  service  on  human  capital  formation.  Only  one  of 
the  three  interviewees  reported  being  in  Vietnam  and 
drawing  on  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  when  addressing 
present  day  problems  and  situational  difficulties.  The 
second  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  military  did  much 
for  his  development,  but  then  contradicted  himself  later  in 
the  interview  when  he  noted  that  he  traveled,  experienced 
foreign  cultures,  acquired  language  skills,  and  felt  for  the 
first  time  felt  he  was  received  as  a  human  being,  rather 
than  as  a  "nigger."  He  added  that  he  felt  this  experience 
would  be  with  him  forever.  The  third  veteran  did  not 
discuss  his  military  experience  to  any  degree. 

The  study  is,  therefore,  somewhat  ambiguous  as  it 
relates  to  the  extent  that  military  service  might  be  a 
developer  of  human  capital.  Yet,  while  the  veterans 
themselves  were  reluctant  to  attribute  any  good  to  their 
military  experience,  the  study  found  that  military  service 
had  in  fact  a  profound  socializing  effect  on  their  lives. 
The  military  as  an  autocratic  organization  imposed 
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discipline  and  order  and  frequently  aided  in  sharpening 
critical  assessment  skills.  In  addition,  it  facilitated  their 
ability  to  improvise  more  readily  and  become  more 
mission-  or  task-oriented.  The  acquisition  of  this  kind  of 
operational  discipline,  coupled  with  the  veterans'  natural 
talents,  proved  to  be  a  factor  in  successful  organizing. 

Veterans'  Roles  in  the  Community 

All  three  veterans'  backgrounds  are  rooted  in 
community  organizing  and  organizational  development. 
All  three  men  built  local  reputations  as  political  activists 
on  behalf  of  the  broader  array  of  black  community 
concerns.  Community  organizing  was  a  springboard  for 
approaching  the  problems  of  black  veterans  from  a  self- 
help  and  community-based  organizational  perspective.  All 
three  mentioned  seeing  self-help  organizing,  social 
services  delivery,  and  affordable  housing  development 
targeted  towards  black  veterans  as  a  continuation  of  their 
efforts  at  addressing  community  problems  at  large. 

In  Buffalo,  the  demise  of  industry  or  blue  collar 
manufacturing  jobs,  the  continuation  of  white  Irish 
political  control,  and  finally  an  increasingly  vocal  black 
population  precipitated  the  community  organizing  efforts 
of  Jerry  Bowman  and  his  founding  of  the  Black 
Community  Information  Center.  Job  Mashariki  helped  to 
organize  the  East  Cultural  and  Education  Center,  arrange 
economic  boycotts  of  downtown  businesses,  and  establish 
the  Randolph  Evans  Funds  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the 
city's  largest  borough  where  a  large,  progressive,  and 
even  militant  segment  of  the  population,  largely  African 
and  Caribbean  American,  has  had  a  long  history  of 
community  involvement  and  political  control  extending 
from  the  local  neighborhoods  to  the  congressional  district. 
In  Boston,  similar  to  parts  of  the  southern  United  States, 
school  busing  during  the  1970s  and  its  aftermath  of  racial 
violence,  polarization,  and  struggle  for  political  control 
between  the  white  Irish  and  the  black  population  led  to 
Boston's  being  labeled  "the  most  racist  city  in  America." 
Yet,  despite  this,  Ralph  Cooper  opened  the  first  Veterans 
Peer  Assistance  Counseling  Program  in  the  city  of  Boston 
on  the  campus  of  Boston  State  College,  co-founded  the 
Veterans  Club  and  the  Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse, 
and  after  graduation  was  awarded  a  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Fellowship  and  field  placement  at  the 
Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  social  service  organizations  in  Boston's  black 
community,  to  learn  the  internal  workings  of  a  community 
agency. 

The  Role  of  Higher  Education 

The  study  found  that  attending  college  played  a  major 
role  in  the  post-military  resocialization  into  civilian  life 
and  contributed  to  the  personal  growth  and  professional 
development  of  the  three  veterans.  As  older  students 
possessing  maturity  and  experience,  college  provided 
them  with  an  academic  and  intellectual  type  of  discipline 
and  challenge  not  associated  with  military  service.  Most 
importantly,  it  provided  an  environment  conducive  to 


short-term  economic  survival,  learning  and  leaching,  and. 
lastly,  institutional  maneuvering  or  manipulation.  These 

black  veteran  organizers  viewed  higher  education,  social 
activism,  and  life-long  learning  in  a  positive  light. 

The  college  backgrounds  and  organizational  histories 
of  the  three  veterans  interviewed  revealed  certain 
commonalities.  All  three  attended  college  after  the 
military  and  therefore  brought  a  host  of  personal 
resources  to  the  task  of  campus  organizing,  academic- 
achievement,  and  community  activism.  In  Boston.  Ralph 
Cooper  and  others  organized  the  Veterans  Club  on  the 
campus  of  Boston  State  College  which  was  later 
incorporated  as  the  Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse;  in 
Brooklyn,  Job  Mashariki  attended  New  York  State 
College  while  working  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
community  storefront  (a  precursor  to  the  Vet  Centers,  the 
Veterans  Administration's  version  of  a  community-based 
organization)  contributing  to  community  activism,  and 
organizing  the  Black  Veterans  for  Social  Justice;  and,  in 
Buffalo,  Jerry  Bowman  organized  the  Third  World 
Veterans  Association  on  the  campus  of  University  of 
Buffalo  and  later  assisted  in  establishing  the  Buffalo  Vet 
Center.  While  employed  at  the  Vet  Center,  Bowman  also 
organized  and  assisted  veterans  in  the  Attica  State  Prison 
over  a  ten-year  period.  His  advocacy  work  begun  in  the 
community  at  large  finally  culminated  in  the  development 
of  the  Western  New  York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition. 

Organizational  Philosophies:  Similarities  and 
Differences,  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

The  missions  of  all  three  organizations  are  based  on 
providing  action-oriented  responses  to  felt  need,  but  their 
resulting  success  and  evolution  warrant  further  scrutiny. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Veterans  Benefits 
Clearinghouse  and  Black  Veterans  for  Social  Justice.  The 
immense  task  of  organizing  and  sustaining  organizational 
growth  and  development  within  a  black  context  and 
without  previous  models  has  not  been  fully  or  even 
partially  documented.  In  reality,  race  and  veterans  issues 
are  not  everyday  political  and  social  priorities  for  most  of 
society.  Therefore,  organizing  specifically  around  black 
veterans'  issues  is  slower  and  substantially  more  difficult 
than  other  types  of  organizing  efforts,  a  fact  that  makes 
the  success  of  these  three  black  veteran  organizers  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

According  to  the  study,  there  are  basic  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  organizational  structuring,  staff 
composition,  and  operation  of  the  three  groups.  The 
Western  New  York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition  is 
governed  by  its  board  of  directors  and  has  no  staff  with 
the  exception  of  a  project  manager.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  volunteers  and  are  composed  of 
ethnically  diverse,  social  service  agency  representatives  as 
well  as  established  businessmen.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  they  are  Vietnam  veterans  or  at  least 
emotionally  connected  to  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 

Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse  and  Black  Veterans 
for  Social  Justice  are  managed  by  strong,  talented,  and 
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gifted  directors,  but  weaker  boards  of  directors  which  in 
these  cases  have  had  a  much  less  formidable  role  in  the 
organization's  overall  growth  and  development.  Contrary 
to  the  Western  New  York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition, 
board  members  are  viewed  with  skepticism. 

The  Western  New  York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition  is 
generally  more  oriented  to  the  overall  veterans  population 
rather  than  being  almost  exclusively  geared  to  servicing 
black  and  minority  veterans  as  are  the  other  two 
organizations.  Since  their  founding,  the  Veterans  Benefits 
Clearinghouse  and  Black  Veterans  for  Social  Justice  have 
steadfastly  maintained  racially  and  culturally  specific 
programs  whereby  black  and  minority  veterans  are  treated 
holistically  and  humanely. 

Developing  a  Housing  Strategy 

Organizational  shifting  from  direct  delivery  of  services 
to  affordable  housing  development  is  another  theme  that 
emerged  in  the  interviews  offering  a  source  of  both 
conflict  and  opportunity  for  these  veterans.  Western  New 
York  Veterans  Housing  Coalition  started  with  the  sole 
mission  of  providing  affordable  housing  and  so  role 
conflict  was  not  experienced  in  this  case.  However,  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  two  organizations  studied,  both 
primarily  service  providers,  the  shift  to  affordable  housing 
development  has  been  much  more  complicated. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  Job  Mashariki,  this  shift  from 
social  services  provider  and  tenant  advocate  to  housing 
developer  or  landlord  created  role  conflict  with  regard  to 
the  organizational  leadership  and  mission  of  Black 
Veterans  for  Social  Justice. 

The  Impact  of  Racism  and  Discrimination 

Findings  concerning  racism  and  discrimination  are 
compelling.  The  combination  of  race  and  veterans  status 
constitutes  a  dual  dilemma,  by  and  large.  Advocacy  along 
the  lines  of  race  is  met  with  extreme  resistance  within  the 
white  veterans  population,  leading  white  veterans  to  label 
blacks  as  divisionist  or  nonveterans.  On  the  other  hand, 
advocacy  around  veterans  issues  within  the  black 
community  is  met  with  a  lukewarm  reception. 
Subsequently,  black  veterans  tend  to  fall  between  the 
cracks. 

The  study  illustrates  other  aspects  of  race  as  a  major 
factor:  first,  it  acknowledges  the  interpersonal  nature  of 
racism  within  an  interracial  organizational  context; 
second,  that  institutional  racism  still  exists  in 
governmental  agencies  responsible  for  providing  services 
to  veterans;  and,  third,  that  structural  racism  is  indicated 
by  governmental  philosophies,  policies,  and  programs 
espousing  "color  blindness."  Moreover,  governmental 
agencies'  legacy  of  discriminatory  hiring  practices  and 
patterns  have  eliminated  blacks  from  decision-making 
positions.  While  it  can  be  argued  that  race  was  not  a 
decisive  factor  in  all  cases,  when  examined  from  the  point 
of  view  of  longer  housing  development  start-up  time, 
lower  expectations  for  black  veterans,  and  no  whites  in 
visible  leadership  positions,  community  development 


project  implementation  and  funding  takes  on  an  added 
dimension  that  epitomizes  racial  bias. 

The  Importance  of  Strategic  Planning 

The  studies  evaluated  all  three  organizations  in  terms 
of  their  plans  for  comprehensive  ongoing  organizational 
development  strategies.  None  of  the  three  organizations 
had  a  strategic  plan  for  significantly  increasing  their 
organizational  capacity.  They  also  lacked  an  economic 
development  strategy  that  would  allow  them  to  wean 
themselves  off  governmental  and  private  foundation 
assistance  and  move  towards  financial  independence. 

While  the  study  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  process- 
oriented  planning  model  for  organizing  and  economic 
development,  the  following  is  a  partial  list  of  comments 
and  suggestions  by  the  three  veterans  that  further  provides 
justification  of  the  need  for  ongoing  planning  efforts: 
replicating  activism  and  organizing  models;  teaching  and 
political  education;  exploring  capital  development  and 
profitmaking  enterprises;  documenting  black  institution 
building  within  America;  and  clarifying  organizational 
ideas  and  concepts  for  both  internal  and  external 
purposes. 

A  Road  Map  for  the  Future 

The  study  provided  ample  data  for  the  development, 
structuring,  and  mapping  of  the  process  of  organizing  and 
strategizing  for  community  development  in  terms  of 
organizing,  organizational  development,  program 
management,  resource  development,  and  leadership, 
among  other  factors.  It  also  provided  a  profile  of 
leadership  attributes  for  future  examination  and  use.  The 
potential  value  of  these  typologies  lay  in  their  ability  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  road  map  for  the  future,  a  simulation 
exercise  or  computerized  data  base  for  referencing  and 
building  on  in  the  future.  Additionally,  the  case  study's 
information  and  insights  into  existing  community 
dynamics,  organizational  development  issues,  and 
management  problems  would  suggest  that  information 
sharing  could  greatly  enhance  organizing  outcomes  in 
other  locations  across  the  country.  If  packaged,  presented, 
and  marketed  correctly  as  a  training  module, 
computerized  exercise,  or  series  of  hands-on  workshops, 
and  coupled  with  readily  available  consultation  services,  a 
niche  in  the  marketplace  might  be  found. 

More  critically,  the  study  offers  a  viable  veterans 
community  development  model  for  replication  and  the 
possibility  of  a  ripple  effect  with  respect  to  organizing 
around  issues  such  as  social  service  delivery  and/or 
affordable  housing  development  across  the  country. 
Further,  the  study  clearly  indicates  the  need  for  a  planning 
and  research  component  to  provide  ongoing  supportive 
services  to  these  black  veterans  and  other  community- 
based  organizations  in  terms  of  mid-  and  long-range 
planning  in  the  areas  of  economic  development,  technical 
assistance  and  computer  technology. 

Professor  Mel  King  of  MIT  commented  in  the  study's 
defense  that  "the  most  significant  fact  of  the  study  was 
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that  successful  housing  development  projects  were  done 
at  all,"  indicating  the  importance  of  this  milestone  for  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse,  Black.  Veterans  for 
Social  Justice,  and  the  Western  New  York  Veterans 
Housing  Coalition.  Equally  important,  the  spinning  off  of 
development  corporations  as  separate  entities,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse  Development 
Corporation  (VBCDC)  and  Sterling  Street  Housing 
Corporation  (SSHC),  and  the  garnering  of  housing 
resources  (i.e.,  assets,  finance,  credit,  and  land  or  property 
ownership)  for  community  development  denote  an 
important  shift  from  the  service  stage  to  the  development 
stage.  In  particular,  this  shift  to  housing  development  has 
enormous  implications  for  future  community  economic 
development  and  the  potential  to  move  towards  a  new 
stage  of  profitmaking  enterprises. 

Towards  New  Policy  Initiatives 

The  partial  listing  of  recommendations  presented  here 
is  drawn  from  the  study  itself  and  includes  ideas  for 
strengthening  organizing,  organizational,  housing,  and 
black  community  development  efforts.  The  most  urgent 
and  feasible  recommendations  are  outlined  below: 

Strategic  Planning 

In  terms  of  strategic  planning  it  is  important  to  initiate 
a  planning  and  research  component  that  will  provide 
ongoing  support  services  to  these  black  veteran-run 
community-based  organizations  in  the  areas  of  economic 
development,  technical  assistance,  and  computer 
technology.  One  example  of  this  would  be  to  explore 
creative  and  collective  economic  strategies  for  utilizing 
non-working  capital  available  to  black  veterans  (i.e., 
entitlement  and  benefits,  including  G.I.  housing  and 
educational  loans)  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  for 
community  development. 

Community  Development  Training  Institute  (CDTI) 

The  concept  of  a  community  development  training 
institute  as  a  vehicle  to  learn,  teach,  and  share  expertise 
within  a  workshop  format  would  serve  to  enhance  the 
development  of  the  practical  skills  deemed  essential  to 
successful  strategizing,  organizing,  and  community 
development.  The  goal  of  such  a  program  might  be  to 
offer  a  series  of  one-  and  two-day  programs,  workshops, 
or  seminars  with  speakers  addressing  the  special  concerns 
of  veterans  working  in  and  concerned  about  community 
development. 

Housing  Development  Coalition 

The  third  recommendation  is  the  development  of  an 
interorganizational  housing  coalition  and  housing 
development  plan,  called  "Housing  Initiative  2000,"  that 
would  be  undertaken  as  a  joint  venture  among  black 
veteran  housing  advocates  to  bring  a  local,  regional, 
national,  as  well  as  community-based  perspective  to  the 
issue  of  affordable  housing  development  for  minority 
veterans.  The  goal  of  such  a  plan  would  be  to  increase 


advocacy,  resources,  and  housing  rehabilitation  options  by 
concentrating,  coordinating,  and  determining  housing 
needs. 

Computer  Technology 

The  application  of  new  technology  (i.e..  computers, 
telecommunications,  and  video  imaging)  is  recommended 
in  order  to  identify  the  potential  for  humanistic, 
organizational,  and  imaginative  use  of  information 
technology.  Black  veterans'  abilities  to  solve  organizing 
and  organizational  strategy  problems  for  community 
development  are  integrally  related  to  how  well  they  use 
information  and  communication  resources.  The  use  of 
information  technology  will  play  an  important  role  in 
redefining  organizational  alliances,  managing  scarce 
resources,  and  information  sharing  and  exchange. 

Areas  for  Future  Investigation 
Black  Vietnam  Veterans:  An  Untapped  Resource 

One  of  the  most  tragic  conclusions  reached  in  the  study 
is  that  black  Vietnam-era  veterans,  by  and  large,  have  not 
been  actively  involved  in  the  process  of  self-help  or 
community  development.  Arguably,  alienation  from 
society  has  all  but  rendered  these  veterans  invisible. 
Further,  the  social  liability  of  Vietnam  participation  and 
declining  veterans  status  has  significantly  reduced  their 
positive  group  identification  as  veterans.  The  three  black 
veterans  studied  reported  that  they  organized  because  of 
felt  need,  and  not  because  of  any  positive  identification 
with  veterans  as  a  group. 

The  study,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledges  the 
cautiousness  or  hesitancy  of  black  veterans  in  Buffalo. 
Boston,  and  Brooklyn  to  become  involved  and  active. 
These  three  veterans  commented  that  the  masses  of  black 
veterans  always  need  tangible  proof  in  order  to  become 
interested  and  involved.  Black  veterans  are  seen  as  being 
politically  aware,  yet  they  are  also  perceived  as  having 
multiple  personal  problems  along  with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  system.  Many  are  viewed  as  being 
simply  caught  up  in  the  day-to-day  struggle  for  survival. 

However,  these  black  veteran  community  organizers 
also  acknowledge  that  black  veterans  possess  a  wealth  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  experiences.  The  study  concludes 
that  these  three  organizers  are  guardedly  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  of  mobilizing  the  black  Vietnam-era 
veterans  population.  This  optimism  is  found  in  their, 
organizational  philosophies  of  self-help  and  self- 
determination,  and  programs  emphasizing  spirituality, 
meaning,  basic  skills,  support  networks,  job  maintenance, 
and  housing  with  dignity  as  holistic  and  humanistic 
approaches  to  meet  basic  needs. 

Organizational  Development 

The  study  concludes  that  nonprofits  run  by  black 
veterans  are  generally  less  sophisticated,  less  diversified, 
and  less  well-integrated  into  the  black  community  than 
other  black  community-based  organizations.  Two  of  the 
three  community-based  organizations  run  by  black 
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veterans  have  neither  strong  boards  of  directors,  nor 
broad-based  community  support.  Nevertheless,  all  three 
have  survived  and  thrived  in  an  atmosphere  of  economic 
uncertainty,  political  retrenchment,  and  in  spite  of  an 
apparent  national  political  leadership  vacuum.  Their 
success  may  hold  the  key  to  developing  new  veterans' 
initiatives  within  the  black  community. 

Strategies  and  Tactics 

In  terms  of  the  strategies  and  tactics  involved  in 
affordable  housing  development,  black  veterans  compared 
favorably  with  the  average  community  development 
corporations.  Although  tactics  and  strategies  for 
leveraging  housing  rehabilitation  projects  compared 
favorably  it  should  be  highlighted  that  veterans  benefits 
and  entitlements  were  not  part  of  the  development 
package.  There  is  no  data  contained  within  the  study  that 
would  suggest  that  veterans  benefits,  entitlements, 
programs,  and  agencies,  whether  federal  or  state,  played  a 
role  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  securing  financing  for 
these  housing  development  projects.  There  is  also  no 
indication  that  Veterans  Administration  home  loan 
guarantees  served  as  leverage  or  a  magnet  to  attract 
significant  housing  financial  resources.  Finally,  there  is 
very  little  information  on  economic  integration  or 
"trickle-down"  effects  of  veterans  benefits  and 
entitlements  within  the  black  community. 

A  Word  on  Leadership 

The  study  concludes  that  there  are  essentially  five 
attributes  by  which  veterans'  leadership  is  measured. 
These  attributes  include:  successfully  completing  a 
program  of  higher  education  and  campus  organizing  at 
college;  excelling  in  social  activism;  maintaining 
consistent  community  leadership  roles  that  facilitated  the 
growth  and  development  of  self-help  organizational 
entities,  or  community-based  institutions;  the  ability  to 
personally  and  socially  integrate  military  experience, 
veterans  status,  positive  black  identity  and  ideology,  street 
knowledge,  and  academic  achievement,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  sustain  long-term  commitment  to  black 
community  development;  and,  finally,  the  ability  to  utilize 
one's  military  and  community  experience  to  function  in 
three  capacities:  as  a  magnet  to  draw  in  other  veterans;  to 
instill  hope  and  mobilize  others  through  example;  and  to 
chart  new  ground  or  directions  for  the  future. 

Although  not  anointed  as  leaders  by  the  black 
community,  these  three  veterans  have  and  continue  to  act 
for  the  betterment  of  the  larger  black  community.  These 
veterans  reflect  positive  black  male  images  and  role 
models  who  are  also  activist,  racially  conscious, 
community-oriented,  and  committed  to  the  cause  of  self- 
determination.  All  three  have  illustrated  consistent 
leadership  qualities  as  the  organizers,  founders,  and 
directors  of  their  respective  organizations  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  study  concludes  that  veterans  leadership  is  a 
composite  or  collective  reservoir  of  experiences  (i.e., 
military,  street,  college,  and  community)  which  forms  the 


basis  for  their  "human  capital." 

A  chief  factor  in  leadership  for  these  veterans  was  their 
interest  in  community  service,  older  generational  values, 
and  the  traditional  philosophies  of  Pan- Africanism,  Black 
Nationalism,  and  Black  Coalitionism.  These  factors 
resulted  in  a  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  towards  other 
black  veterans  who  have  not,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
been  able  to  adjust  to  civilian  life.  They  described  their 
leadership  roles  as  visionary,  catalyst,  stabilizer,  or 
vanguard,  and  saw  themselves  as  significant  and  strong 
supporters  of  the  black  community.  Most  importantly, 
their  definition  of  leadership  was  a  commitment  to  human 
and  community  service.  As  black  veterans  and 
community  advocates,  these  three  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  created  new  visions  and  models  for  the  future. 
Arthur  Wright,  founder  of  the  Grunt  House  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  painted  what  was  perhaps  the  brightest 
picture  of  all  when  he  said,  "Black  veterans  have  to 
eliminate  obstacles  by  turning  them  into  opportunities."2 

Notes 

'Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Veterans  Braintrust,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  1988. 
2Ibid. 


Ron  E.  Armstead  is  the  executive  coordinator  for  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  Veterans  Braintrust,  and  is 
project  coordinator  at  the  Veterans  Benefits  Clearinghouse, 
Inc.,  70  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  MA  02119;  tel:  (617)  445- 
7030,  or  fax:  (61 7)  445-9285. 
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But  there  is  another  set  of  lessons  learned  by  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the  war:  resilience, 
working  under  pressure,  knowledge  of  teamwork, 
leadership,  tough-mindedness,  and  aspects  of 
maturity  (Parson  1989a). 

The  use  of  weapons  in  various  inner-city  communities 
in  America  is  comparable  to  Nicaraguan  "low-intensity 
warfare"  whose  objective  was  the  mass  terrorization  of 
civilians  by  the  Contras.  Low-intensity  warfare  theory  is 
defined  as  "total  war  at  the  grassroots  level"  (Summerfield 
and  Tosser  1991,  85).  Violence  in  the  inner  cities  has  been 
defined  in  similar  ways  by  many  authorities  and  observers. 
Although  urban  violence  may  not  damage  the 
infrastructure  of  communities  to  the  same  extent  that  low- 
intensity  warfare  does,  its  immediate  and  long-term  impact 
is  nonetheless  devastating  to  human  life  and  to  a  sense  of 
security.  In  essence,  it  is  a  war  being  waged  within  the 
minds  and  souls  of  our  youth,  and  in  the  concrete  jungles 
of  our  urban  centers.  In  inner-city  low-intensity  warfare, 
the  most  likely  candidate  to  successfully  teach  survival 
skills  is  perhaps  one  who  has  "been  there." 

While  there  is  a  social  epidemic  of  violence  raging 
across  the  landscape  of  the  nation  and  world  (Ford  and 
Rushforth  1983;  Parson,  in  press),  in  society's  search  for 
meaningful  approaches  to  solving  the  problem  of 
violence,  there  is  one  group  of  individuals  who  is 
ostensibly  missing  from  the  discussions  where  the  issue  of 
violence  and  its  control  are  contemplated.  I  am  referring 
to  veterans  who  served  America  in  Vietnam  as  teenagers. 

The  point  of  view  of  this  article  is  that  veterans,  given 
their  own  exposure  to  violence  in  their  late  teens,  have  a 
point  of  view  that  may  be  useful  to  society — to  the  violent 
and  would-be  violent  youth  and  families,  to  communities, 
to  law  enforcement  officials  and  to  public  authorities. 
Veterans  should  be  allowed  to  serve  America — once 
again — this  time  by  using  their  knowledge  about  inner 
self-control  of  violence  to  help  communities  being 
overrun  by  a  ferocious  epidemic  of  violent  incidents. 


The  Epidemic  of  Violence 

Person-on-person  violence  is  the  focus  of  this  article. 
This  form  of  violence  is  interpersonal  violence  seen  in 
acute  or  chronic  spousal  and  child  abuse,  "gang-banger" 
violence,  and  the  wanton,  random  violence  in  the  streets, 
parks,  schools,  playgrounds,  and  homes  taking  place  in 
many  inner-city  communities. 

Violence  is  America's  number  one  social  problem.  It  is 
also  this  country's  number  one  public  health  problem,  due  to 
the  adverse  health  effects  it  generates  for  men.  women, 
boys,  and  girls  within  the  context  of  family,  community, 
school,  and  friendships.  Violence  may  be  distinguished  from 
aggression  and  anger.  Aggression  refers  to  nonphysical, 
coercive  action  to  harm,  while  anger  is  an  emotion  that  may 
motivate  adaptive  action  or  fuel  aggressive  responses. 

Violence  is  the  egregious  behavior  used  by  an 
individual  that,  in  effect,  exerts  great  noxious  force  against 
another  person  with  the  malevolent  intent  of  injuring, 
damaging,  and  destroying  physical  integrity  through 
harmful  behavior.  Like  a  huge,  roaring  inferno  injuring, 
maiming,  damaging,  and  destroying  everything  in  its  path, 
violence  devastates  our  inner  cities  as  crimes  of  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and  burglary  rise. 

The  number  of  deaths  by  violence  exceeds  deaths- 
caused  by  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  combined 
{Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report  1984).  So  violent  has 
America  become  that  in  1974  it  was  said  that  a  boy  born 
in  this  country  was  more  likely  to  die  from  murder  than  an 
American  GI  in  World  War  II  (Morris  and  Hawkins 
1977).  West  (1984)  used  the  term,  "epidemic  of  violence" 
to  capture  its  utter  pervasiveness.  After  a  period  of 
decline,  statistics  on  homicide  in  the  inner  city  among 
African-American  males  show  that  murder  has  increased 
dramatically  since  1985  (Bell  and  Jenkins  1990). 

In  their  discussion  of  the  psychological  impact  on 
children  who  witness  violence,  Bell  and  Jenkins  (1991) 
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mention  a  Washington,  D.C.,  politician,  who,  projecting 
from  the  first  six  months  of  homicide  statistics  in  1990, 
referred  to  that  year  as  the  "bloodiest  year  in  American 
history"  (estimated  to  have  2,000  homicides  over  the 
previous  year's  figures). 

Bell  and  Jenkins  also  reported  that  "the  homicide  rate 
among  black  males  is  seven  times  that  of  white  males; 
homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  black  men  and 
women  ages  fifteen  to  thirty-four,  showing  a  39  percent 
increase  for  black  males  since  1984"  (p.  177).  The 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  and  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Service  (for  the  United  States),  the  European 
Committee  on  Crime  Problems,  and  Criminal  Statistics 
(England  and  Wales),  Statistics  Canada,  and  other 
international  crime  reports,  reveal  that  violence  is  an 
international  problem  of  great  significance.  The  United 
States  continues,  however,  to  lead  the  free  world  in  terms 
of  the  "chronically  dysfunctional  environment"  (Dyson, 
1990)  social  and  community  violence  spawns. 

Wornie  Reed  (1991),  in  a'Trotter  Institute  Review 
article,  "Crime,  Drugs,  and  Race,"  compiles  a  number  of 
alarming  statistics  associated  with  inner-city  violence.  He 
writes  that  despite  the  fact  that  blacks  comprise  12  percent 
of  the  general  population,  they  produce  the  following 
unfavorable  violence  statistics: 

•40  percent  of  death  row  inmates  are  black; 

•50,  or  43  percent,  of  persons  executed  in  the  1980s 
were  black; 

•Blacks  are  42  percent  of  the  jail  population  and  45 
percent  of  the  state  and  federal  prison  population; 

•Blacks  are  3 1  percent  of  arrestees; 

•Blacks  are  49  percent  of  all  murder  and  non-negligent 
homicide  victims; 

•Black  males  in  the  United  States  are  incarcerated  at  a 
rate  four  times  higher  than  black  males  in  South  Africa — 
3,109  per  10,000  in  the  population  compared  to  729;  and, 

•In  1986,  the  total  number  of  black  men  of  all  ages  in 
college  was  426,000,  while  the  number  of  black  men 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  29  under  the  control  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  (incarcerated,  on  parole,  or  on 
probation)  was  609,690  (p.  3). 

The  Violent  Veteran:  Myth  and  Reality 

What  about  veterans,  where  do  they  fit  in?  Of 
relevance  here  is  Ron  Armstead's  (1992)  research  on  the 
formation,  development,  and  general  viability  of  black 
veterans'  service  organizations.  He  found  veteran 
organizational  leaders  to  be  very  concerned  about  their 
community,  and  saw  their  current  service-delivery  models 
as  having  continuity  with  their  past  military  service. 
These  leaders  also  saw  "organizing  and  servicing  black 
[and  other  ethnocultural  group  veterans]  as  a  continuation 
of  their  efforts  at  addressing  community  problems"  (p.  4). 
Like  many  other  veterans,  these  leaders  demonstrated 
their  natural  philanthropic  impulse  to  serve  others  and  to 
better  their  communities  and  the  world  (Parson  1989b). 

Contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  stereotype,  the 
veteran  is  a  model  of  courage  and  self-management.  In 
May  1992,  Parson  testified  before  Congress  on  inner-city 


African- American  veterans  and  the  positive  role  models 
they  may  make  for  our  inner-city  youth.  He  noted  that: 

The  inner-city  African- American  veteran  needs  to 
be  included  in  solving  our  nation's  violence.  I  have 
said  this  many  times  before:  only  few  persons  have 
more  experience  than  veterans  with  violence. 
Veterans  have  had  to  generate  violence  in  war; 
they've  had  to  protect  themselves  and  their  friends 
from  violence  meted  out  by  the  enemy.  And,  most 
importantly,  they  have  had  to  control  violence 
within  themselves  to  maintain  equilibrium.  The 
inner-city  veteran  remains  an  untapped  human 
resources  pool,  with  skills  and  talents  in  leadership 
and  in  team-building  (Parson  1992,  6). 

The  War  Experience 

Like  all  wars,  the  Vietnam  War  was  a  violent  encounter 
in  which  young  men  and  women  were  exposed  to  a  hostile 
environment.  This  milieu  produced  unspeakable  suffering 
and  violence  that  affected  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese. 
In  the  war,  soldiers  experienced  ubiquitous  environmental 
violence  lurking  even  in  the  least  suspected  places,  making 
"the  constant  threat  of  annihilation"  an  ever  present 
possibility  (Lipkin  et  al.  1982;  Parson  1984).  Soldiers 
experienced  the  horror  of  violent  deaths,  the  intense  terror  of 
life-threatening  fire  fights,  and  enemy  assaults  with  rockets, 
mortars,  booby  traps,  punji  sticks,  snake  pits,  land  mines, 
snipers,  and  sapper  attacks.  Some  soldiers  were  wounded, 
others  were  killed.  "Trucks  drove  up  to  buildings. .  .and  blew 
them  up  with  plastique,  kids  threw  grenades  into  your 
jeep... mines  blew  up  your  truck  on  a  road  that  had  been 
safe  for  a  year. .  .(Lipkin  et  al.  1982, 909). 

As  Lipkin  also  noted,  "...everyone  learned  watchfulness. 
In  the  daytime  watching  the  trees,  watching  the  paddies,  the 
grass;  at  night  watching  the  dark.  In  the  towns  and  cities, 
watching  all  the  people:  who  had  the  grenade?  Watching  the 
children:  who  had  the  grenade?"  (p.  909). 

Applying  the  Experience 

Many  soldiers  who  made  it  back  home  have  never 
forgotten  the  lessons  they  learned  in  the  war.  In  addition 
to  having  learned  so  much  about  such  highly  valued 
human  qualities  as  resiliency,  competence,  discipline, 
self-respect,  regard  for  others,  leadership,  teamwork 
ability,  and  enhanced  functional  perceptiveness  (i.e., 
making  successful  adaptation  to  the  war's  terrain  and 
reality),  the  soldiers  internalized  into  their  psyches  the 
"logic"  of  the  war's  socioecology.  This  internalization 
may  have  adaptive  value  as  we  seek  to  discover  the  logic 
inherent  in  America's  violent  environments.  To  function 
successfully  in  this  dangerous  environment  required 
control — control  over  one's  self.  As  one  veteran  put  it, 
"Control  was  everything."  Therefore,  loss  of  control  could 
have  had  disastrous  consequences. 

Surviving  the  hostilities  taught  veterans  certain  truths 
about  themselves,  and  about  others — profound  lessons 
about  human  relationships,  about  courage  under  fire, 
about  human  resourcefulness  and  the  capacity  for  change 
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and  survival.  Most  of  these  veterans  learned  to  put 
personal  terror,  societal  disapproval,  institutional  neglect, 
moral  uncertainty  and  confusion,  shame,  guilt,  and  pride 
into  some  kind  of  tolerable  personal  perspective. 

This  gives  veterans  an  edge  in  terms  of  teaching 
America's  youth  the  techniques  of  violence  control  within 
themselves.  They  had  to  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
violence  in  Vietnam  to  remain  alive,  and  then  had  to 
survive  the  bitter  experiences  of  institutional  neglect  and 
cultural  vilification  at  the  homecoming.  This  has 
strengthened  many  veterans  who  are  today  eager  to  share 
their  experiences  with  our  youth. 

The  building  of  effective  barriers  within  the  self 
against  the  expression  of  violence  against  other  people  is 
a  lesson  most  veterans  have  had  to  learn  over  the  years. 
This  has  been  revealed  in  many  studies  (for  example, 
Robert  et  al.,  1982)  which  have  failed  to  support  the 
stereotype  of  the  violent  veteran  by  showing  a  higher 
incidence  of  violence  among  veterans  compared  to 
nonveterans.  Even  studies  (such  as  Strange  and  Brown, 
1970)  which  showed  that  combat-experienced  veterans 
may  have  more  violent  thoughts  than  others,  veterans 
were  less  likely  to  act  on  these  impulses,  demonstrating 
control  over  these  feelings  and  impulses.  This  level  of 
self-control  is  consistent  with  what  is  known  about  the 
veteran's  successful  transfer  of  military  experience  to  the 
civilian  sector  (Armstead  1992;  Parson  1989a;  Hall- 
Sheehy  1984).  As  Parson  (1989a)  notes: 

Since  the  Vietnam  War,  veterans  have  been 
digging  new  trenches  and  courageously  making  it 
though  a  dense  jungle  of  a  different  kind — the 
contemporary  economic  jungle.  This  jungle  required 
the  same  skills  in  hypervigilance,  attention  to  details, 
self-confidence,  and  commitment  demanded  by 
Vietnam's  guerrilla  milieu  (p.  3). 

Learning  self-control  over  violent  feelings  requires 
extraordinary  effort,  both  in  the  war  and  after  the  war. 
Society  can  be  reassured  that  veterans'  self-management 
skills  may  be  extended  to  contemporary  sociocultural 
affairs.  This  is  because  lessons  learned  are  never  truly 
lost.  For  "the  brain  that  learned  so  much  about  trauma  and 
pain  [in  Vietnam]  is  the  same  organ  that  stores  .  .  . 
positive  and  valuable  skills"  (Parson  1989a,  3). 

Gaining  psychological  equilibrium  and  putting 
personal  bitterness  aside  has  not  been  easy  for  many 
veterans  (Lipkin  et  al.  1982).  Many  worked  hard  at  self- 
rehabilitative  efforts  in  the  absence  of  government- 
sponsored  debriefing  programs.  Many  other  veterans, 
however,  did  reach  out  for  help;  they  realized  they  could 
not  do  it  alone. 

Given  this  experience,  veterans  are  in  the  position  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  violence  in  two  ways:  first, 
through  "hardware  technology"  (i.e.,  active  instruction  and 
guidance  in  violence-management);  and  secondly,  through 
"software  technology"  (i.e.,  using  the  "personal  lessons  of 
control"  approach  for  violence  regulation).  The  latter 
strategy  is  the  preferred  one,  and  the  focus  of  this  article. 


The  negative  image  of  veterans  seems  i<>  be  the  one 
lingering  concern  that  may  have  die  potential  to  derail 
veterans'  efforts  towards  ending  violence  in  their 
communities.  Although  studies  have  shown  that  "controls 
against  violence  can  be  deconditioned  b\  warfare'1  (Hale) 
1978,  278),  no  study  has  as  yet  conclusivel)  demonstrated 
that  veterans  of  any  era  are  more  violent  than  their 
nonveteran  counterparts.  The  negative  image  ol  \cterans 
in  recent  years  has  been  shaped  more  h\  harmful, 
unfortunate  stereotypes  partly  propagated  by  the  media 
functioning  as  the  right  arm  of  a  culture  which  has  sought 
and  found  exculpatory  targets — scapegoats  —  in  its 
veterans  in  order  to  shield  itself  from  the  painful 
realizations  surrounding  the  nation's  war  experience. 

Principles  of  Violence-Management: 

Self-Control  Strategies  from  Veterans' 

Experience  in  the  Military 

Violence  against  people  may  be  seen  in  terms  of  the 
motivational  intent  behind  the  expression  of  violence 
behavior.  Zillman  (1979)  mentions  two  classes  of 
motivations:  "Annoyance-motivated"  violence  and 
"incentive-motivated"  violence.  Annoyance-motivated 
violence  accounts  for  three-fourths  of  all  homicides.  They 
are  the  result  of  acute  conflict  or  trivial  arguments 
stemming  from  such  conflicts  as  lover's  quarrels,  jealousy, 
narcissistic  insults  and  injury,  and  personal  humiliation.  If 
individuals  involved  in  annoyance-motivated  violence 
could  learn  how  to  control  their  fiery  emotions  there  would 
be  less  explosive  incidences  causing  injury  and  harm.  The 
following  control  principles  are  an  outcome  of  this  writer's 
clinical  observations  of  veterans,  and  of  the  clinical  and 
nonclinical  strategies  they  employ  to  gain  control  in  their 
own  lives.  These  control  principles  have  sound  theoretical 
and  applied  bases  in  cognitive  and  behavioral 
psychologies,  known  for  their  value  in  assisting  people 
gain  control  and  perspective  in  their  lives. 

These  violence-management  principles  are:  creating  a 
sense  of  belonging;  transforming  self  through  change  in 
thinking;  self-abuse  management;  courage  under  fire; 
overcoming  the  me-first  cultural  orientation;  and  coming 
to  terms  with  emotional  hurt  caused  by  parents  and 
authority  persons. 

Creating  a  Sense  of  Belonging 

Inner-city  children  and  youths  are  often  described  as, 
alienated,  confused,  bitter,  and  economically  and 
politically  disenfranchised.  The  association  of  large-scale 
drug  abuse  and  random  violence  with  inner-city  youth  has 
led  many  Americans  to  see  these  young  people  as 
subhuman.  Actually,  these  descriptions  are,  to  some 
extent,  accurate:  people  who  murder  and  engage  in 
lawlessness  and  wanton  disregard  for  life  and  the  general 
welfare  of  others  are  in  deep  trouble.  They  behave  as 
though  they  have  lost  their  humanity  and  all  "natural 
affection"  for  humankind. 

Like  survivors  of  European  death  camps  described  by 
Terrence  Des  Pres  (1976),  these  American  youths  have 
lost  faith  in  the  capacity  of  human  beings  for  goodness. 
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Moreover,  there  is  a  "broken  connection"  (Lifton  1980) — 
a  "severed  connectivity"  (Parson  1988)  between  self  and 
other.  This  lack  of  faith  and  trust  in  family,  church, 
community,  nation,  and  world,  makes  it  "easy"  to  be 
violent,  and  to  use  the  option  of  violence  in  solving 
problems  and  in  regulating  self-esteem. 

When  this  degree  of  bankruptcy  in  human  connectivity 
occurs,  nothing  less  than  radical  departures  from 
"ordinary"  programmatic  procedures  will  suffice. 
Although  a  specific  program  for  assisting  urban  children 
and  youth  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  this  writer 
believes  that  any  program  organized  to  help  inner-city 
youths  must  include  opportunities  for  Buberian  I-Thou 
dialogue  between  veterans  and  youths.  Such  a  program 
would  call  for  engaging  young  people  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  (I-Thou),  and  later  in  a  group-interactive  format. 
The  I-Thou  form  of  human  relating  originates  in  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Martin  Buber  (1970). 

Buber's  I-Thou  concept  highlights  a  form  of  human 
relating  in  which  two  people  as  a  basic  unit  are  free  to  be 
themselves,  engage  the  other  in  meaningful  dialogue,  and 
derive  mutual  impact  and  benefit.  Moving  beyond  empathy 
(a  feeling  "into"  the  other  person's  experience),  the  I-Thou 
mutuality  offers  a  humanizing  experience  for  both.  For 
"There  is  no  T..  .only  the  basic  word  T-Thou'"  (p.  54). 

Over  the  years,  many  veterans  have  expressed  to  me 
their  regret  that  there  were  no  opportunities  for  such 
dialogue  when  they  came  home  over  twenty  years  ago 
from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Human  communication  is 
vital  to  managing  violence  in  youth,  and  clearing  up 
miscommunications  is  a  key  to  dealing  with  violence- 
generating  inner  turmoil.  The  "Big  Brother"  model  is  one 
of  several  that  may  be  adopted  here  if  such  a  program  for 
inner-city  youth  were  to  be  developed. 

Another  important  tool  in  establishing  a  feeling  of 
belonging  is  the  collective  group  setting.  Veterans  know 
the  value  of  the  family  feeling,  as  well  as  the  life-saving 
value  of  a  cohesive  group  of  people  working  toward 
shared  goals  and  objectives.  They  also  know  that  without 
discipline  very  little  constructive  action  is  possible.  The 
core  organizing  principle  here  has  to  do  with  human 
relationships.  After  or  in  conjunction  with  I-Thou 
dialogue,  the  group  interactive  component  becomes  very 
important.  Organizing  meaningful  academic,  recreational, 
and  cultural  trips  may  also  offer  youths  an  alternative  to 
feelings  of  isolation  and  to  the  "conviction  of 
expendability" — the  feeling  that  no  one  cares  for  them. 

Acquiring  the  sense  of  belonging  is  one  step  in  assisting 
young  people  to  manage  reactive  rage  and  violence. 
Feeling  cared  for,  confirmed,  and  respected  precedes  the 
acquisition  of  discipline  and  self-control.  Veterans  can 
assist  young  individuals  to  establish  closeness  in  an 
environment  of  trust,  safety,  and  positive  mutual  regard. 
The  group  may  also  become  a  source  of  pride,  self-worth, 
and  positive  group  identification  for  these  youths. 

Veterans  may  also  be  able  to  help  young  people  to 
develop  a  sense  of  competence.  Many  violent  young 
people  often  tell  of  feeling  incompetent  in  just  about 
everything  they  do.  As  young  Americans  in  the  war  zone, 


veterans  were  given  a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  and 
many  "proved"  themselves  to  be  competent  and  efficient. 
These  feelings  of  incompetence  and  a  lack  of  effective 
behavior  for  coping  with  the  real  world  may  propel  young 
people  towards  violence. 

Transforming  Self  Through  Change  in  Thinking 

Based  on  their  own  experience,  veterans  believe  that 
people  can  change  and  have  an  intuitive  appreciation  for 
transformational  processes.  They  have  experienced  first 
hand  how  military  training  transformed  the  young,  naive 
recruit  into  a  combat-effective  individual  through  a 
change  in  thinking.  The  drill  instructor,  sergeant,  and 
commanding  officers  were  the  agents  of  this  change.  This 
article  suggests  that  veterans  can  potentially  become  these 
agents  of  change  for  our  young  people. 

Military  service  also  taught  veterans  that  achieving  an 
objective  may  require  more  than  one  way  of  thinking;  it 
may  require  multiple  strategies.  This  ability  to  generate 
options,  or  possibility  thinking,  opens  up  a  whole  new 
world  to  individuals  who  feel  they  have  little  or  no 
options  in  life,  are  frustrated,  and  feel  "boxed  in." 

Teaching  techniques  of  self-instruction  to  inner-city 
youths  may  provide  yet  another  avenue  to  regulating 
potentially  violent  ideas  and  actions.  Most  people  talk  to 
themselves  to  give  self-instructions,  directions,  and 
guidance  in  solving  problems  and  self-soothing.  This  is  a 
normal  process.  Meichenbaum's  (1977)  theory  of  self- 
instruction  holds  that  direct  verbalizations  of  meaningful 
and  positive  self-instruction  can  manage  aggression  and 
violence.  Veterans  have  used  this  and  other  techniques  to 
maintain  self-control  and  perspective  while  on  dangerous 
and  frightening  military  missions. 

Veterans  may  also  be  able  to  engage  young  people  in 
healthy  mutual  disputations  on  specific  issues  to  help 
them  acquire  trust  and  comfort  with  older  persons  who 
respect  their  views.  Disputation  sessions  may  focus  on 
issues  of  burning  importance  to  young  people  pertaining 
to  their  families,  communities,  and  to  the  society  at  large. 
This  procedure  has  been  found  to  lend  itself  to  various 
forms  and  levels  of  moral  reasoning  (Garbarino  et  al. 
1991;  Tapp  1971),  and  to  the  amelioration  of  rage, 
cynicism,  and  suspiciousness. 

Finally,  urban  youth  with  impulsive  tendencies  believe 
that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  react  to  stimuli  in  an  all-or- 
none  manner — in  total  extremes — with  no  intermediary 
gradations  of  emotional  expression.  They  are  often 
oblivious  to  options  in  their  lives.  The  technique  of  scaling 
teaches  individuals  to  see  emotional  expressions  on  a 
continuum  in  order  to  help  them  gain  control  and 
perspective.  The  veteran  had  to  use  this  principle  to  operate 
safely  and  effectively  in  a  guerrilla  war  environment. 

Self-Abuse  Management 

Violence  toward  others  begins  with  violence  toward 
oneself.  Youth  who  experience  psychological  hurt, 
abandonment,  physical  abuse,  and  humiliation,  will  force 
others  to  experience  the  same.  Taking  drugs  to  quell  the 
torment  within,  "living  on  the  edge,"  along  with  a  general 
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absence  of  self-caring  skills  are  precursor  signs  of 
violence  against  others.  Many  inner-city  children  and 
youth  this  writer  has  seen  in  clinical  therapy  were  taught 
how  to  abuse  themselves  by  negative,  harmful 
interactions  with  significant  people  in  their  lives. 

Self-abuse  is  a  consequence  of  chronic  self-hatred, 
self-punishment,  self-pity,  self-blame,  depression,  and  the 
rigidifying  of  one's  perception  of  the  world  as  a 
persecutory,  oppressive  place  to  live.  The  resultant  guilt, 
anxiety,  and  apathy  flare  up  into  violence  in  order  for  the 
individual  to  cope  with  self-abuse  in  its  many  forms. 
Veterans  may  have  the  ability  to  challenge  the  young 
person's  irrational  beliefs  about  self  and  others,  and  to 
teach  skills  that  will  help  them  manage  the  taunting, 
haunting  thought  that  "you're  no  good,  you'll  never 
'mount  to  'nothin." 

Young  people,  like  most  adults,  have  a  number  of  ideas 
about  self,  other  people,  and  situations  that  may  be  called 
irrational.  Examples  of  irrational  beliefs  are:  "Everyone 
should  love  and  approve  of  me";  "I  am  mad  with 
everybody  because  they  all  see  me  as  no  good";  or  "I  am 
black;  white  Americans  owe  me  a  lot."  Such  ingrained 
beliefs  shape  attitudes  and  values  toward  self  and  others. 

Racism  is  a  form  of  American  institutional  violence 
against  the  ethnic  minority  person.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
reality  that  cannot  be  negated.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
assisting  urban  youth  in  violence-management,  only 
individual  responsibility  (as  opposed  to  the  collective 
responsibility  of  society)  will  produce  the  needed 
controls.  Irrational  beliefs  generate  anxiety,  tension,  inner 
stress  (Ellis  1985),  and  self-abuse,  resulting  in  the  erosion 
of  internal  controls.  This  makes  it  highly  probable  that, 
with  little  instigation,  violence  will  flare  up. 

Violent  people  have  irrational  beliefs  which  make  their 
capacity  to  control  violent  impulses  very  difficult. 
Veterans  have  had  to  deal  with  society's  irrational  beliefs 
about  them,  and  their  own  irrational  beliefs  about  their 
self-worth  and  value  to  a  society  which  lost  its  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  soldier  as  a  human  being  and  the 
flawed  policies  of  a  war  machine  gone  out  of  control. 
Developing  rational  thinking  bolsters  self-esteem  and 
helps  strengthen  internal  controls. 

Cognitive  psychological  theory  expounds  the  idea  that 
an  individual's  dysfunctional  thoughts  and  beliefs  get 
them  into  emotional  trouble,  and  once  in  this  state  of  mind 
they  are  vulnerable  to  violent  explosions.  Stopping  a 
nagging,  anxiety-provoking  idea  makes  it  possible  to 
focus  on  control-bolstering  thoughts  and  actions.  Here 
too,  veterans  have  the  ability  to  instruct  youth  in  the 
procedures  that  help  promote  self-control  through 
suspension  of  the  flow  of  anxiety-  and  depression- 
provoking  thought  processes. 

Socially  anxious  youngsters  tend  to  become  aggressive 
to  protect  themselves  from  feelings  of  internal  weakness 
and  vulnerability.  Assertiveness  training  gives  instruction 
in  the  social  techniques  of  asking  others  for  whatever  one 
needs;  this  makes  it  unnecessary  to  get  angry  and  violent 
in  response  to  the  frustration  of  not  getting  one's  needs 
met.  Many  veterans  have  had  to  adopt  these  techniques  in 
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self-abuse  led  to  spousal  abuse,  child  abuse,  and  to 
chronic  dysfunctional  behavior.  Veterans  know  about  sell- 
abuse:  they  may  be  able  to  help  our  young  people  because 
they  have  credibility. 

Courage  Under  Fire 

Undertaking  dangerous  military  assignments  requires  a 
high  level  of  self-confidence  and  intrepidity.  It  may  take 
the  communication  of  this  level  of  danger-defiance  to 
assist  your  youth  to  successfully  "just  say  no"  to  powerful 
peer  pressure  to  use  drugs,  join  violent  youth  gangs,  and 
commit  violent  crimes  against  people  and  property. 

Overcoming  the  Me-First  Cultural  Orientation 

Me-first  behavior  is  learned  from  parents  and  others  in 
the  young  person's  life.  Many  of  them  see  themselves  as 
me-last  in  terms  of  parental  and  societal  priorities.  The 
me-last  feeling  generates  a  me-first  orientation  in  young 
people.  Me-first  fixated  youth  are  probably  most  likely  to 
act  violently  when  situations  thwart  self-gratification. 
Veterans,  particularly  those  with  combat  experience,  have 
had  to  put  aside  the  me-first  orientation  in  an  effort  to 
protect  their  buddies. 

Coming  to  Terms  with  Hurt  and  Disappointment 
Caused  by  Adults  and  Other  Authority  Persons 

Most  violent  youth  learn  violence  through  their 
interactions  with  people.  Often  they  are  victims  of 
psychological  and  physical  violence,  and  of  witnessing 
violence.  Neglect  by  fathers  and  mothers,  and  by  society 
in  general,  creates  alienation,  rage,  and  vendetta 
preoccupations  against  adults  and  authority  persons. 
These  children  and  youth  are  easy  prey  for  drug  dealers, 
gang-banger  recruiters  who  reward  violence  and  offer 
them  prestige,  status,  and  a  sense  of  belonging. 
Unfortunately,  these  negative,  violent  elements  have  often 
eclipsed  the  positive  influence  of  fathers,  mothers, 
pastors,  teachers,  principals,  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  public  officials. 

Veterans  are  idealizable  to  young  people;  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  admired  and  respected  by  many.  This 
statement  is  one  that  many  see  as  incredible.  This  is  in 
part  because,  though  there  are  studies  on  veterans'  deficits 
in  social,  mental,  and  occupational  functioning,  no  similar 
interest  in  understanding  the  positive  view  young  people, 
have  toward  veterans  has  been  demonstrated.  Evidence 
comes  from  anecdotal  reports  from  people  who  have 
worked  with  and  observed  veterans  directly  for  decades. 
Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  psychology  professor  at  Cleveland 
State  University  who  is  highly  acclaimed  for  the  historic 
Forgotten  Warrior  Project  of  1970,  states  on  the 
idealizability  of  veterans  to  young  people:  "These 
veterans  are  natural  teachers;  I  use  them  to  teach  my 
classes  every  year."  He  went  on  to  state  that  students 
admire  and  "look  up  to"  veterans  as  a  special  group  of 
people  with  unique  experiences  that  have  relevance  for 
teaching  courage,  tenacity  and  success.  In  searching  for 
meaning  in  their  lives,  many  of  the  "twenty-something" 
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generation  view  veterans  as  trustworthy — as  a  group  that 
"didn't  sell  out"  but  has  maintained  incorruptibility  and 
non-materialistic  values  when  compared  to  a  group  they 
claim  to  despise  for  their  narcissism  and  wanton 
materialism:  the  so-called  "baby  boomers." 

This  makes  it  possible  for  the  veteran  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  bridge  between  alienated  youths  and  the  world  of 
adults  and  authority  figures.  Most  youth  feel  they  have 
little  or  no  reason  to  trust  adults,  whom  they  see  as 
narcissistic.  Most  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  now  live  in 
the  "age  of  authority"  by  virtue  of  their  location  in  the  life 
cycle.  This  makes  them  not  only  adults  who  are  in  the 
enviable  position  to  impart  valuable  knowledge  to  our 
young  people  about  courage  and  self-management,  but 
who  are  themselves  authority  persons  in  their  own  right. 

Veterans  have  learned  life  lessons  in  relating  to  and 
appreciating  authority;  they  have  suffered  the  torment  of 
distrusting  their  elders,  of  feeling  disconnected  from 
adults  while  secretly  longing  for  better  relations  with 
them.  Perhaps  random,  wanton  violence  in  youthful 
populations  is  incompatible  with  healthy  adult-child 
relations.  A  good,  supportive,  and  trusting  relationship 
with  adults  is  the  best  antidote  for  self-hatred  and  a 
diminished  ethic  of  caring.  Mutual  trust  and  respect 
between  youth  and  elders  could  have  the  potential  to 
usher  in  a  "violence-modifying  influence"  among  lost, 
bitter,  alienated,  and  violent  youth. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Veterans  comprise  a  hidden  resource  pool  America 
needs  to  use  in  order  to  address  and  help  solve  the 
problem  of  violence.  Violence  is  an  epidemic  in  our 
nation  and  world.  The  random  violence  of  the  inner  cities 
cries  out  for  effective  solutions.  Because  veterans  were 
trained  for  national  defense  purposes,  they  have  learned 
much  that  may  be  of  value  to  violent  and  potentially 
violent  youth.  Most  violent  episodes  between  individuals 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  are  of  the  "annoyance"  variety, 
and  are  referred  to  in  the  courts  and  legal  system  as 
voluntary  manslaughter — "the  unlawful  killing  of  another 
in  a  sudden  heat  of  anger,  without  premeditation,  malice 
or  depravity"  (Wolfgang,  quoted  in  Zillman  1979,  301). 
Through  sharing  their  experiences  and  teaching  specific 
self-management  skills  veterans  may  have  the  capacity  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  what  Egendorf  has  referred 
to  as  "community  healing"  (Egendorf  1982),  and  to  the 
installation  of  hope,  confidence,  discipline,  control, 
responsibility,  and  self- worth  in  our  young  people. 
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African  Americans 

and  the 
Persian  Gulf  Crisis 

by 
Jacqueline  Howard-Matthews 

This  article  addresses  two  issues:  the  African- 
American  response  to  United  States  involvement  in  the 
1990-91  Persian  Gulf  war  and  interrelated  factors 
explaining  the  nature  of  that  response.  Despite  the 
historical  symbolism  associated  with  African-American 
participation  and  disproportionate  representation  in  the 
military,  African  Americans  composed  the  most 
consistently  identifiable  strata  either  opposed  to  or 
suspicious  of  the  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  and  military 
equipment  in  the  Gulf.  The  pattern  of  African-American 
response  to  the  Gulf  War  is  remarkably  similar  to  its 
underlying  reactions  to  military  conflicts  taking  place  in 
the  recent  past,  including  the  Vietnam  War  and  Laos 
invasion  of  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  weight  of  the 
evidence  suggests  African-American  public  opinion 
during  the  Gulf  War  was  not  simply  part  and  parcel  of  a 
growing  national  isolationism.  Rather,  it  reflects  African 
America's  level  of  political  dissent,  tolerance,  and  anti- 
imperialism. 

The  African-American  Response  to  United 
States  Involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 

When  the  Bush  administration  deployed  the  first  U.S. 
troops  and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  on  August  8,  1990, 
the  weight  of  history  gave  it  every  reason  to  assume  that 
the  public  would  overwhelmingly  support  its  response  to 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  If  the  Gulf  War  ended  quickly 
with  relatively  few  American  casualties,  the  Bush 
administration  hoped  it  would  be  rewarded  by  a  sorely 
needed  increase  in  its  public  approval  rating,  possibly  one 
strong  enough  to  decisively  influence  the  upcoming 
elections.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  pattern  of 
Americans'  response  to  U.S.  military  involvement  is  one 
of  sustained  support  in  the  early-  to  mid-stages  of  the 
conflict.  However,  as  the  toll  of  the  combat  dead  rises  and 
domestic  socioeconomic  hardship  associated  with  the  war 
appears  to  be  irremediable,  gradual  doubt  over  the 
wisdom  of  the  government's  action  and  frustration  replace 
optimism  and  exuberant  loyalty.  Finally,  with  failure  to 
quickly  resolve  the  conflict,  the  plurality  of  public  opinion 
registers  high  disapproval  and  pessimism  with  both 
military  involvement  and  the  president  in  power. 

Using  examples  over  a  forty-year  period,  from  1950  to 
1990,  the  above  observation  sheds  light  on  the  pattern  of 
majority-response  to  foreign  military  involvement  and  its 
transitory  nature.  The  hysteria  surrounding  the  fear  of 
communism,  blind  loyalty  to  the  publicly  stated  goals  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  national  bravado  combined  to 
give  U.S.  involvement  in  Korea  an  approval  rating  of  65 


percent  by  August  1950  with  onl)  20  paced  certain  that 

it  was  a  mistake-. 

By  1951,  however,  onl)   18  perceni  believed  the 

American  presence  in  Korea  was  not  a  mistake  whilf 
percent  believed  it  was.  During  the  Eisenhowei  and 

Kennedy  years.  Americans  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  ol 
the  gradual  increase  in  military  presence  in  South 
Vietnam;  by  1965.  support  for  Lyndon  Johnson's  plans  to 

intervene  in  South  Vietnam  reached  roughly  65  percent 
with  a  two-to-one  margin  of  support  lor  his  decisions 
From  1966  to  early  1967.  less  than  40  percent  of  those 
polled  characterized  U.S.  intervention  as  a  mistake. 
although  37  percent  disapproved  of  Johnson's 
management  and  41  percent  approved.1  By  April  1968. 
the  public's  wariness  with  sustained  yet  murky  signs  of 
victory  became  evident.  After  the  Tet  offensive  and  the 
Pueblo  incident,  approval  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam 
dropped  to  35  percent.  On  November  3,  1969.  Richard 
Nixon  called  for  the  "Vietnamization"  of  the  war; 
although  55  percent  of  the  public  described  itself  as 
"doves"  and  only  31  percent  as  "hawks,"  he  received 
generally  high  approval  (67  percent)  and  conduct  of  the 
war  (64  percent)  ratings.  After  the  invasion  of  Laos. 
Nixon  suffered  a  7  percent  decline  in  approval  with  the 
majority  now  disapproving  of  his  handling  of  the  war.  By 
1971,  61  percent  of  the  public  described  the  entanglement 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  as  a  mistake. 

The  response  to  Gerald  Ford's  decision  in  the 
Mayaguez  incident  and  Jimmy  Carter's  handling  of  the 
takeover  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Teheran  and  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1979  followed  the  pattern  of 
first  overwhelming  and  later  waning  support  for  foreign 
military  action.  Ronald  Reagan's  reaction  to  the  October 
1983  bombing  of  the  U.S.  embassy,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  241  U.S.  citizens,  is  perhaps  one  model  of  how 
the  government  might  override  and  benefit  from  the 
transient  nature  of  public  support  for  armed  conflict. 
Three  days  after  the  bombing  and  before  the  public 
reaction  could  be  recorded,  Reagan  announced  the 
invasion  of  Grenada.  The  victory  occurred  swiftly  and 
without  significant  domestic  hardship.  Conflict  analysis 
could  be  propagandized  to  favor  the  government  in  its 
management  of  international  affairs  during  this  period. 
Reagan's  approval  rating  for  the  period  was  a  resounding 
59  percent.  And  last,  the  approval  rating  of  George  Bush's 
order  to  invade  Panama  in  1989  reached  80  percent  and 
influenced  the  increase  in  the  approval  rating  for  his 
overall  Central  American  policy  (66  percent).  However, 
by  1990,  the  rising  cost  of  the  war  and  problems  occurring 
in  the  trial  against  Manuel  Noriega  returned  his  Central 
American  approval  ratings  back  to  42  percent. 

Three  days  after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  the  majority  of 
U.S.  public  opinion  expressed  limited  support  for  U.S. 
actions  conveying  opposition  to  the  invasion.4  Under 
specific  conditions — if  U.S.  citizens  became  hostages  of 
Iraq,  for  example,  or  if  Iraq  invaded  Saudi  Arabia — those 
individuals  polled  said  they  would  advise  direct  military 
intervention.  The  majority  of  those  polled  also  called  for 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  and  if  a  gasoline  shortage 
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were  to  result  from  Iraq's  actions,  they  would  recommend 
a  military  response.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  public 
viewed  the  war  as  inevitable  suggests  that,  regardless  of 
the  conditions,  the  public  was  preparing  itself  for  direct 
military  involvement. 

When  the  answers  are  disaggregated  by  race,  a  specific 
racial  division  of  opinion  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  conflict  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 
When  asked  if  they  favored  (f)  or  opposed  (o)  direct  U.S. 
military  involvement  against  Iraq,  the  percentage  of 
answers  supplied  by  whites  (f:23;  o:69)  and  blacks  (f:23; 
o:70)  were  similar  as  of  August  4.  When  asked  if  Iraq 
invaded  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  Kuwait,  slight  differences 
slowly  emerged  in  the  answers  of  whites  (f:61;  o:25)  and 
blacks  (f:57;  o:27).  An  even  more  detailed  set  of 
questions  revealed  a  decided  racial  difference  of  opinion 
(see  Table  1).  First,  African- American  response  to  the 
administration's  policies  did  not  follow  the  overall 
national  pattern  of  staggering,  clear-cut  support.  Second, 
when  compared  to  whites,  blacks  were  far  more  reticent 
to  sanction  any  form  of  U.S.  aggressive  response. 


In  short,  while  Americans  as  a  whole  continued  to 
approve  of  some  form  of  action,  more  than  any  other 
racial  group,  African  Americans  recorded  disfavor  with 
U.S.  military  policy  during  the  early  stages  of  war. 

By  November  1990,  the  difference  in  public  opinion 
between  the  races  expanded  significantly.  Nationally,  65 
percent  of  the  citizenry  supported  the  initial 
announcement  of  troops  being  deployed  to  the  Gulf  as  a 
means  of  blocking  an  anticipated  Iraqi  assault  against 
Saudi  Arabia.5  Yet,  only  47  percent  approved  of  sending 
another  round  of  troops,  which  was  upwards  of  150,000 
(see  Table  3).  Two  questions  measuring  reaction  to  troop 
build-up  and  the  use  of  war  as  the  primary  tool  for 
conflict  resolution  confirmed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
blacks  polled — at  least  70  percent — very  strongly 
opposed  U.S.  military  decisions  strengthening  the 
likelihood  of  direct,  retaliatory  action  against  Iraq.  One 
month  later,  an  ambivalent  national  public  had  evolved 
with  approval  for  initial  U.S.  troop  assembling  but  no 
consensus  on  the  next  steps.6  For  45  percent  of  the  public, 
the  issues  arising  from  roughly  120  days  in  the  Gulf  did 


Table  1: 

Possible  U.S. 

Responses  to  Iraq 

i  Invasion  of  Kuwait 

Question: 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  the  following  actions  the  U.S 

.  has  taken 

or  could  take?  (answer  in  %) 

Freeze  Kuwaiti  Assets 

Ban  Iraqi  Imports 

U.S.  Navy  to  Gulf 

Favor 

Oppose 

No  Op. 

Favor 

Oppose 

No 

Op. 

Favor 

Oppose 

No  Op. 

National 

80 

10 

10 

72 

17 

11 

- 

68 

22 

10 

Race 

White 

83 

9 

8 

74 

16 

10 

71 

20 

9 

Black 

67 

17 

16 

55 

25 

20 

45 

39 

16 

Other 

68 

21 

11 

63 

24 

13 

62 

27 

11 

Bomb 

Military  Targets 

Send  U.S.  ground  troops 

Allied  Oil  Boycott 

Favor 

Oppose 

No  Op. 

Favor 

Oppose 

No 

Op. 

Favor 

Oppose 

No  Op. 

National 

31 

57 

12 

32 

56 

12 

76 

13 

11 

Race 

White 

33 

55 

12 

32 

56 

12 

79 

11 

10 

Black 

27 

63 

10 

28 

61 

11 

59 

23 

18 

Other 

25 

71 

4 

47 

44 

9 

70 

17 

13 

Source:  The  Gallup  Poll  Monthly,  August  1990, 

4-5 

Note:  "No  Op"  =  no  opinion. 

Following  earlier  response  patterns,  after  Bush 
deployed  troops  and  equipment  on  August  8,  both  whites 
and  blacks  registered  a  higher  approval  rating  of  the 
government's  handling  of  Gulf-related  issues  (see  Table 
2).  However,  blacks  progressively  revealed  more  doubt  or 
displeasure  with  heightened  U.S.  military  action  than  did 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  While  Bush's  ratings  points 
(approval,  disapproval)  improved  among  whites  (29 
percent,  -5  percent)  questioned  from  August  3-4  to 
August  9-12,  black  support  for  his  handling  of  the  crisis 
increased  by  only  21  points  while  dissatisfaction 
increased  7  points.  Although  African  Americans' 
approval  ratings  never  fell  to  the  August  3-4  level, 
disapproval  of  his  management  of  the  crisis  steadily  rose. 


not  merit  a  U.S.  declaration  of  war;  they  did  for  47 
percent.  With  the  exception  of  blacks,  there  was  an  almost 
equal  amount  of  ambiguity  and  very  little  consensus 
among  the  races.  Of  those  polled,  49  percent  of  whites 
found  that  the  situation  was  worth  a  war,  while  42  did  not; 
45  percent  of  the  races  identified  as  "other"  advocated 
war  and  51  opposed  it.  For  blacks,  who  showed  the  lowest 
support  for  war  and  the  highest  resistance  to  it,  the 
percentages  were  32  and  63,  respectively.  By  early 
December,  Saddam  Hussein  began  to  hint  that  he  might 
authorize  the  release  of  foreign  hostages,  which  he  failed 
to  do  in  the  weeks  to  come.  Partly  in  response  to 
Hussein's  behavior  and  to  the  media  campaigns  of  the 
Bush  administration,  public  opinion  swung  more  in  favor 
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of  the  decisions  of  the  White  House  by  mid-December.  In 
keeping  with  what  was  by  now  an  established,  racially 
based  opinion  discontinuity,  while  the  national  average 
was  63  percent  approving  and  30  percent  disapproving, 
black  response  was  34  and  59  percent,  respectively. 

An  opinion  poll  conducted  between  December  6  and  9 
clarified  the  basis  of  African-American  disapproval  with 
the  course  of  action  in  the  Gulf.7  Of  four  possible  actions 
for  the  nation,  69  percent  of  the  African  Americans  asked 
sought  a  nonmilitary  resolution  to  the  Gulf  crisis,  19 


African-American  institutions,  the  activities  of  black 
elected  officials  and  national  organizations  reveal  a  degree 

of  opposition  to  official  U.S.  policy  in  the  Gull  crisis.  In 
the  case  of  congressional  debates  on  the  issue  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Gulf,  prior  to  direct  military 
intervention,  critics  effectively  raised  a  number  ol  issues 
against  U.S.  policy.  Once  the  United  States  initiated  the 
bombing  of  Iraq,  however,  many  critics  felt  compelled  to 
cease  their  vocal  opposition.  Surprisingly,  to  some 
observers,  a  decisive  number  of  black  congressional 


Table  2:  Changes  in  Bush's  Middle  East  Approval  During  August 

Question:  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way  George  Bush  is  handling  this  current  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
involving  Iraq  and  Kuwait? 


National 

Race 
White 
Black 
Other 


August  3-4 
A       D       NO 

52      16      32 


August  9-12 
A       D       NO 

80      12        8 


August  16-19 
A       D       NO 

79      14        7 


August  23-26 
A       D       NO 


76      17 


7 


8  82 

10  60 

6  66 

Source:  The  Gallup  Poll  Monthly,  August  1990,  22-23.  Note:  "A,"  "D,"  and  "NO"  are  abbreviations  for  approval,  disapproval  and  no 
opinion  respectively. 


53 

15 

32 

41 

21 

38 

49 

23 

28 

82 

10 

62 

28 

77 

17 

12 

6 

33 

7 

28 

6 

78 

14 

8 

56 

36 

6 

70 

23 

7 

percent  favored  withdrawal  and  50  percent  were  for 
sanctions — only  28  percent  wanted  war.  Whites  were  split 
(49  percent  and  48  percent)  between  a  nonmilitary 
reaction  and  war;  57  percent  of  other  races  favored 
peaceful  means  with  only  39  percent  ready  to  use  force. 
Almost  six  weeks  after  this  survey,  the  United  States  led  a 
high-tech  allied  force  against  Iraq,  televised 
internationally. 

The  results  of  these  polls  did  not  surprise  too  many 
African  Americans.  As  several  commentators  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  observed 
after  the  resolution  of  the  immediate  crisis  in  the  Gulf, 
during  the  media  blitz  of  the  war,  almost  all  that  one  could 
hear  in  black-owned  establishments — barber  shops, 
churches,  restaurants,  and  cleaners — was  criticism  of  the 
official  policy  in  the  Gulf  and  expressions  of  sorrow  that 
lives  on  both  sides  would  be  lost.  The  vigorous  debates 
waged  in  the  historically  black  colleges — particularly 
those  in  the  Clark  Atlanta  University  Complex — and 
campus  demonstrations  were  equally  informative.  The 
bluster  and  almost  hysterical  demand  for  military 
retribution  against  Iraq  that  characterized  the  media 
coverage  of  public  opinion  was  simply  not  a  consistently 
recognizable  position  in  the  black  community.  This  is 
even  more  remarkable  given  that  many  African 
Americans  realized  their  sons  and  daughters  would 
comprise  a  sizeable  contingent  in  the  U.S.  military  in  the 
Middle  East  and  also  might  have  clearly  doubted  the 
appropriateness  of  Iraq's  invasion. 

In  addition  to  discussions  in  local  neighborhoods  and 


members  did  not  succumb  to  the  notion,  "when  at  war, 
loyalty  to  the  flag."  The  oppositional  consistency  of 
African-American  representatives  in  the  Congress  and  the 
waning  of  their  colleagues'  critical  attacks  against  the 
policy  is  instructive.  Although  the  majority  of  blacks  in 
Congress  are  active  in  the  Democratic  party  and  loyal  to 
the  party  line,  many  of  them  participated  in  antiwar 
rallies.  They  became  some  of  the  most  outspoken  critics 
of  U.S.  policy,  even  after  the  House  of  Representatives 
(250  to  183)  and  the  Senate  (52  to  47)  voted  in  favor  of 
the  White  House  policy.8  Included  among  these  outspoken 
members  of  Congress  were  Ron  Dellums  (California), 
John  Lewis  (Georgia),  Charles  Rangel  (New  York),  John 
Conyers  (Michigan),  and  Cardiss  Collins  (Illinois). 

There  were  two  major  antiwar  groups,  the  National 
Coalition  to  Stop  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  National  Campaign  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
former  refused  to  denounce  the  Iraqi  invasion,  opposed 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  included  in  its  organizational 
membership  the  Palestine  Solidarity  Committee.  It  was  led 
by  Dick  Gregory  and  former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark.  The  latter  group,  representing  mainstream 
antiwar  groups,  denounced  the  invasion  and  supported  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Of  the  two  groups, 
black  veterans  committees  formed  to  oppose  the  war, 
community  development  groups,  and  students 
orchestrating  demonstrations  on  historically  black  college 
campuses  were  more  prone  to  affiliate  with  the  National 
Coalition.  In  addition,  as  the  immensity  of  the  bombings 
became  increasingly  evident,  national  black  leaders, 
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including  Joseph  Lowery  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  and  Ben  Chavis  met  with  the  aim 
of  demanding  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  reevaluation  of 
the  agenda  of  the  American-led  forces.  More  than  fifty 
leaders  attended  the  last  such  meeting  in  New  York,  a  few 
days  before  Iraq  met  the  stipulations  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  on  the  removal  of  its  military  from  Kuwait. 

What  about  African-American  opinion  after  Baghdad 
agreed  to  the  terms  outlined  by  George  Bush  and  the 
United  Nations  and  the  return  home  of  most  of  the  U.S. 
troops?  The  approximate  number  of  U.S.  soldiers  deployed 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  at  least  250,000  between  August 
1990  and  July  1992.  The  death  toll  amounted  to  268,  of 
which  158  died  in  combat,  and  the  number  of  wounded 
reached  458  men  and  women.  Following  the  national 
public  opinion  pattern  described  previously,  a  war  or  any 
form  of  military  conflict  generating  a  low  death  toll  in 
combat  and  implemented  swiftly  would  garner 
widespread  support.  Yet,  as  the  racial  opinion  dichotomy 
has  evolved  since  the  views  of  African  Americans  and 
other  races  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  African 
Americans  are  far  more  suspicious  of  and  less  likely  to 
fall  in  line  with  publicly  stated  U.S.  foreign  military 
policy.  True  to  form,  almost  six  weeks  after  the  cease-fire 
declared  on  April  6,  1991,  when  asked  if  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  worth  it,  the  national  pattern  and  racial 
configuration  remained  constant  (see  Table  4). 

Based  on  media  coverage,  it  is  easy  to  surmise  that 
African  Americans  had  little  to  say  about  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  exception  would  have 


Table  3:  Public  Opinion  Regarding  Troop  Buildup  and  Going  to  War 

Question:  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  President's  decision  to  send  an 
additional  150,000  troops  to  the  Middle  East?  (answers  in  %) 


Approve  Buildup? 

Approve 

Disapprove 

No  Op. 

National 

47 

46 

7 

Race 

White 

51 

42 

7 

Black 

20 

78 

2 

Other 

40 

54 

6 

Initiate  War? 
Favor 


37 

38 
24 
36 


Source:  The  Gallup  Poll  Monthly,  November  1990,  16. 


been  the  ever-present  media  interview  of  a  person  who 
directly  or  indirectly  knew  a  black  man  or  woman  stationed 
in  the  Gulf.  In  the  first  four  demonstrations  in  Boston,  for 
example,  African  Americans  comprised  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  marchers.  In  New  Orleans,  black  participation  in 
antiwar  marches  amounted  to  less  than  20  percent.  An 
examination  of  the  racial  composition  of  sit-ins  and  mass 
civil  disobedience  activities  would  reveal  similar,  if  not 
lower,  figures.  In  the  final  analysis,  one  might  conclude  that 
African  America  did  not  respond.  Yet,  the  consistency  of 
public  opinion  polls,  the  activities  of  African-American 


leaders  and  organizations,  and  the  level  of  doubt  voiced  by 
blacks  in  their  communities  speak  for  themselves. 

Political  Tolerance  and  Anti-imperialism 

as  Factors  Influencing  African- American 

Response  to  the  Gulf  War 

Unraveling  the  complexity  of  the  relationship  between 
African  Americans  and  the  military  reveals  that  the 
objective  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  military  and  overall 
full  citizenship  between  the  1700s  and  1960  and 
disproportionate  representation  in  the  military  from  1965 
to  1992  do  not  fully  define  the  parameters  of  African 
America's  world  view.  Although  not  a  part  of  an  historical 
viewpoint  that  is  emphasized  today,  it  is  clear  that  while 
some  African  Americans  fought  bravely  as  Buffalo 
Soldiers  on  behalf  of  the  state,  a  smaller  minority 
physically  opposed  the  government  by  participating  in 
wars,  for  example,  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  during  the 
Seminole  Wars  and  Indian  campaigns,  and  as  militants 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Many  more  opposed 
U.S.  participation  in  World  War  II  and  the  Vietnam  War. 
Questioning  state  propaganda,  therefore,  is  not  without 
historical  basis.  If  there  were  no  such  basis  for  dissent 
and  suspicion  stemming  from  racial  oppression, 
disproportionate  representation  in  the  military,  and  fear  of 
appearing  to  be  disloyal  to  the  nation,  African  Americans 
might  be  compelled  to  be  less  independent  in  their 
analyses. 

A  brief  review  of  public  opinion  associated  with  major 
military  conflicts  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  emphasizes 

strong,  contemporary  threads  of 
critical  thinking  which  in  their 
appearance  are  decidedly  anti- 
imperialist  within  the  context  of 
U.S.  political  culture.  From 
1960  to  1975,  even  as  citizens 
labeled  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  a  blunder,  they  could 
neither  pardon  draft  resisters 
nor  approve  of  complete 
withdrawal.  Racial  breakdown 
demonstrates  a  specific  pattern 
to  this  ambiguity,  with  blacks 
disassociated  from  positions 
suggesting  strident  levels  of 
unwillingness  to  condemn 
government  policy. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the 
majority  of  citizens  believed  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  nation 
to  become  involved  in  Vietnam  with  black  opinion 
fluctuating  between  58  and  71  percent  and  white  opinion 
in  the  50  to  59  percent  range.9  Admitting  the  mistake, 
however,  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  Americans  were 
willing  to  condone  draft  evasion,  with  which  they 
continued  to  find  fault  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  even  a 
year  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  accord.  In  May  1970, 
Americans  were  asked  to  determine  the  penalty  for  draft 
evaders.  At  this  time,  the  percentage  of  black  casualties 
appeared  to  be  abnormally  high  and  blacks  complained 


Oppose         No  Op. 


51 

49 
70 

58 


12 

13 
6 
6 
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that  far  too  many  of  them  were  assigned  to  frontline 
combat.  Yet,  they  were  decidedly  reluctant  to  advise  the 
harshest  possible  punishment  against  draft  resisters  and 
were  almost  evenly  divided  on  sending  them  to  Vietnam  in 
a  noncombat  capacity  or  applying  no  penalty  at  all.  White 
public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  advised  some 
form  of  punishment  with  preference  for  noncombat  duty  in 
Vietnam. 

Four  years  later,  a  majority  of  Americans  opposed 
unconditional  amnesty,  although  only  8  percent 
recommended  imprisonment  or  fines.  Both  whites  (63 
percent)  and  blacks  (72  percent)  interpreted  opposition  to 
the  draft  as  being  based  on  moral  objections,  as  opposed 
to  a  total  rejection  of  the  nation.10  While  50  percent  of 
blacks  would  have  allowed  draft  resisters  to  return  to  the 
United  States  without  punishment  and  36  percent  would 
not,  the  majority  of  whites  (62  to  31  percent)  favored 
some  form  of  castigation  upon  return. 

In  terms  of  deploying  either  troops  or  arms  and 
materials  in  military  conflicts,  Americans  were  more 
likely  to  agree  to  the  latter  but  with  opinion  split  on 
withdrawal."  The  decision  appears  to  have  been  based  on 
concern  for  the  lives  of  U.S.  troops.  A  closer  inspection 
reveals  that  blacks  cautioned  against  deployment  of  troops 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
supported  withdrawal.  African  Americans  consistently 
registered  reluctance  to  send  U.S.  troops  (76  percent)  and 
equipment  (55  percent)  to  Cambodia  in  1970  with 
lukewarm  support  for  the  deployment  of  soldiers  (13 
percent)  and  arms  (24  percent).  While  national  and  white 
opinions  opposed  increased  troop  involvement  (59 
percent),  they  favored  supplying  arms  and  materials  to 
Cambodia  (55  percent  to  33  percent,  respectively). 

By  March  1971,  Americans  viewed  the  invasion  of 
Laos  as  a  measure  destined  to  extend  the  Vietnam  War 
and  therefore  did  not  support  Nixon's  plan  to  place 
barricades  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  as  a  way  of 
shoring  up  South  Vietnam.  While  the  national  consensus 
to  return  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  was  a  resoundingly 
clear  71  percent  with  21  percent  opposed,  black  support 
for  withdrawal  reached  81  percent  with  12  percent 
against. 12 

More  than  twenty  years  after  the  Vietnam  War,  blacks 
and  whites  still  disagree  on  significant  issues,  although 
the  gap  is  closing  with  both  holding  on  to  the  view  that 
the  United  States  erred  in  its  decision  to  enter  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  questioning  the  long-term,  positive 
consequences  of  the  war.  In  terms  of  opinions  on  war  and 
deterrence,  neither  whites  nor  blacks  have  arrived  at 
internal  consensus  over  the  use  of  war  as  a  way  of 
resolving  conflict.  The  wider  implications  of  these 
differences  in  opinion  shown  in  Table  5  is  that  in  the 
future,  when  compared  to  whites,  blacks  will  most 
probably  not  easily  and  immediately  accept  the 
government's  Communist  scare  argument  as  an 
explanation  for  involving  the  U.S.  military  in  foreign 
wars.  If  military  involvement  does  occur,  blacks  are  more 
likely  than  whites  to  continue  to  support  early  withdrawal. 

Explanations  of  opinion  all  too  frequently  and  easily 


assert  that  political  partisanship  is  the  overarching 

explanatory  variable,  which  conveniently  allows  verj 
comfortable  labeling  of  responses  on  the  basis  of  "hawks" 
and  "doves,"  liberals  and  conservati\es  Indeed,  in  the 
1960s  and  in  1992,  this  was  assuredly  the  case.  Toda)  it  is 
fashionable  to  say  that  demands  tor  concentrating  on 
domestic  rather  than  foreign  affairs  are  indicative  of  a 
"return"  to  isolationism.  Certainly,  the  vast  majority  ol 
Americans  demand  that  the  government  attend  to 
domestic  affairs.  After  all.  few  would  argue  against  the 
assertion  that  long-term,  failed  state  policies  are  the 
foundation  of  the  nation's  immediate  crises.  Those 
African  Americans  who  consistently  supported  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Gulf  most  definitely  realized  that 
protecting  the  nation's  vital  interest  at  a  cost  of  well  over 
$2   million   exacerbated   already    tight    budgetary 


Table  4:  Persian  Gulf:  Was  It  Worth  It? 

Question:  All  in  all,  was  the  current  situation  in  the 
Mideast  worth  going  to  war  over,  or  not. 
(answer  in  %) 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

National 

72 

23 

5 

Race 

White 

74 

21 

5 

Black 

46 

48 

6 

Other 

68 

26 

6 

Source:  The  Gallup  Poll  Monthly,  June  1991,  50. 


constraints.  They  were  undoubtedly  cognizant  of  the 
innumerable  problems  faced  by  their  own  communities 
and  the  failure  of  the  government  to  address  them 
adequately.  For  that  reason,  the  vast  majority  of  African 
Americans  are  urgently  seeking  some  form  of  redress. 

African  Americans  are  not  simply  a  sizeable  percentage 
of  citizens  clamoring  for  resolution  of  socioeconomic 
problems  because  of  being  "especially  hard  hit  by  the 
recessionary  times."11  Were  redress  of  domestic  socio- 
economic problems  the  only  pressing  concerns  of  African 
Americans,  64  percent  of  them  would  not  have  veered 
from  the  thrust  of  so-called  isolationism  today.  That  64 
percent  comprises  the  dominant  force  for  ending  anti- 
imperialist,  military  excursions  abroad  and  is  acting  within 
the  tradition  of  political  dissent  challenging  the  prevailing 
national  ideological  view.  Unlike  others,  whatever  false 
consciousness  regarding  national  loyalty  this  group 
possesses,  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  it  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  barred  from  questioning  the  rationale  behind 
military  policy  abroad  and  interjecting  warnings  against 
injudicious  action. 
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Table  5:  Mistakes  in  Vietnam 

Questions:  Looking  back,  do  you  think  the  U.S.  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to 
fight  in  Vietnam?  Some  people  say  that  the  U.S.  should  have  cut  its  losses  by 
accepting  a  negotiated  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  much  earlier.  Others  say  the  U.S. 
should  have  made  an  even  greater  military  effort  to  try  to  win  a  victory  there.  Which 
comes  closest  to  your  view?  (%) 


No  Op. 


Mistake  To  Be  There 

Yes 

No 

National 

74 

22 

Race 

White 

73 

22 

Black 

76 

23 

Other 

78 

19 

5 
1 
3 
Source:  The  Gallup  Poll  Monthly,  May  1990,  16. 


Best  Course  of  Action 
Earlier          Greater 
Withdrawal  Military 
56                 38 

No 

Opinion 
6 

55                 39 
63                 33 

55                 42 

6 

4 
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